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Bradford, Dr: 


January, 186. 
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AN ESSAY ON 


ADDRESSED TO THE FREEMEN OF 


TEMPERANCE. 


VERMONT. 





BY R. M’K. ORMSBY, ESQ. 





In many states, legislation has done something; but 
in our state the legislature has thrown the whole mat- 
ter into the hands of the people. ‘The legislature has 
put itin the power of the several counties of this 


state to stop the sale of all intoxicating drinks—as 
was not instituted for purposes of vengeance, but for 


such. The only question on which men differ is, as 
to how intemperance shall be driven from us. The 
community is divided upon this question. One por- 
tion says, ‘* Lay not thy hands upon the cups of the 
ramseller, but leave the evil to be combated by mor- 


al suasion.’’ The other portion exclaims, ‘* Go forth 


and suppress these public nuisances which are spread- _ 
This is the | 


ing every species of vice in our midst.’” 
issue now to be tried. Shall all preventive care be 
removed, and intemperance suffered to consume us 
like a dire contagion, or shall we strive to quarantine 
it, or secure ourselves from its pestilential touch by 
shutting it up at a distance in some Pest House, where 
its noxious vapors shal] not contaminate the blood of 


ourselves and families ? 


[have no disposition to underrate the efficacy of 
moral suasion, for to its triumphant power we are to 
look, at last, for the final extinction of the evil. 
al suasion is a powerful lever which, with proper ma- 


chinery attached, will eventually overturn the tem-_ 
ples of drunkenness, and choke up the fountains of 
But this much ex-— 
tolled and truly valuable instrament can never be | 


intemperance with their ruins. 


worked to advantage save in the hands of Prudence. 
The idea of stopping intemperance by the sole ap- 
plication of moral suasion is as preposterous as would 


or to prevent crimes and evil practices by this means 
alone. Since the world was created there has been 


Mor- | 


was punishment instituted, if the first sinless man was 
controlable by the eloquence of angels, or of even 
God himself? The Pagan nations have always pié- 
tured the goddess of Justice holding her balance in 
one hand, anda sword in the other. Punishment 
protection. The life of the murderer is not taken 
from him for the sake of healing the wounds of bleed- 
ing Justice, nor to satisfy the cravings of a revenge- 
ful spirit; but for the purpose of: securing the com- 
munity from a repetition of such crimes by both ma- 
king his fate a warning to others and by removing him 
and his dangerous influences and examples from so- 
ciety. The degrees of sin attributable to various of 


fences are to be judged of by Infinite Wisdom. Soci- 


ety assumes the right of taking the life of the criminal, 
or of depriving him of liberty, not so much for the 
purpose of meteing out to him what he merits on the 
score of offended Justice, as for the purpose of defend- 
ing itself. All laws framed by society are designed 
for protection. Society has a right to judge of offen- 
ces against herself only—of offences against Deity, 
God has said ‘* Judge not.’’ 
Lord, ‘‘ is mine.”’ 


Vengeance,’’ saith the 


While in a savage state, might is man’s natural 
right. But ina civilized society, man is necessarily 
obliged to surrender a portion of his natural ¥ights. 
We all call ourselves freemen, and yet we enjoy not 


}the extent of freedom that belongs to the savage. 
, The savage, if he has power, may do as he pleases. 
_ The member of civilized society may do as he pleas- 
be an attempt to dam up the Mississippi river with a | 
swallow’s wing. Never yet dida sane people endeav- 
strict ourselves from acts which shall endanger the — 
social union, and have placed over ourselves, not © 2 
Power behind Right to enforce her dictates. For what we 


es,—provided he does no injury to his neighbor}« 
society itself. For the preservation of sociéty, we 





a judging power, but also a vindicmtory one. 
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necessary for our safety as a people. Government is 


instituted for our protection, and its sole office is to 
W hat- 


ever acts are perpetrated in violation of the positive 


protect us in our social and individual rights. 


laws of the land, are called crimes, which the crimi- 
nals themselves, by becoming mer bers of society, 
consent that society may ponish them for. Whatev- 
er tends to the annoyance of society, or individuals, 
are termed nuisances, which, within prescribed lim- 
its, society or individuals havea right to abate. If 
any practice, no matter what, is judged to have a 
tendency, injurious or dangerous to the community, 13 
has an undoubted right to prohibit it. 
ty also has a right to select its own judges to deter- 
mine the character of the practice, and bind itself by 
‘The judging power, in such cases, is 


The communi- 


their decision. 
usually either a branchof government, or government 
itself. Government may take such means as it pleas- 
es, provided they be in accordance with the constitu- 
tion, to try, and to abate the evil. Thus, the govern- 
ment of our state, considering the traffic in intox- 
icating drinks—-as such,—an evil, dangerous to 
the safety and prosperity of the country, has prescrib- 
ed a mode in which we may put a stop to it, and shift- 
ed from its own tu our shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility of so important an action. 

Now, the responsibility resting upon us, it is our 
duty, as good citizens, to act in this matter according 
to the dictates of common sense. If we suffer our- 
selves to be moved by the impulses of madness, pre- 
judice, or of the baser appetites, to the prejudice of 
society, we shall show ourselves traitors to- our coun- 
try, and offenders in sight of Heaven. We should 
candidly and dispassionately consider our duty, and 


be governed by its commands. 


In the first place, let us ascertain what it is, in 
dashing to pieces our cups, that we are asked to sac- 
Rum, gin, brandy and wine can come under 
No one 


rifice. 
no other denomination than that of /uxuries. 
pretends that they are necessaries, 
because they minister, sometimes, indeed, to our com- 
fort, but mostly to our pleasure; that is, when not 
used to excess. From observation | am convinced 
that many can temperately use ardent spirits, and have 
no doubt that such derive from them both comfort 
and pleasure. It is requiring something of these, to 
ask them to forego the pleasure of their cups. 


and are insulted when told that they must either re- 


linquish their temperate drixking, or they will sure- 


ly become drunkards. ‘They point with real pride to 
the examples of their sober fathers who used strong 
drink without abusing it, and descended respected and 
honored to their graves. Before the temperate drink- 


ers of our land, 1 mean those advanced in life, will | 


consent to throw away ‘their goblets, very strong ar- 


We love them, ° 


They — 
feel fortified in the consciousness of their firmness, | 


guments must be presented to their understandings; 
and it is not my object now, particalarly, to urge suc; 
to a surrender whatever of comfort they may fancy 
there is to be found in their potations. If I ask such, 
to discontinue the use of strong drinks, [ do it not be- 


* cause I pretend to know their necessities and thei, jy- 


, terests better than they do; but because I would coy. 
vince them that by making this acknowled ced saer; 
fice, they are conferring blessings upon society, and 
consequently upon their posterity. ‘There are others, 

and they form not a smal! portion of the community. 
to whom the use of ardent spirits is a curse. There 
is no delicacy in asking them to give up their idols. 
although we may as well ask the grave to give up her 
dead, or Time to return from his pilgrimage into eter- 
nity. 

One of the strongest arguments we have to induce 
the good citizen to give up his temperate use of spir- 
itnous liquors, is the liability of every one to become 
a drunkard. If drunkenness is injurious to the com- 
munity, and is only to be brought about by temperate 

drinking, has he not a small quantity of public spirit 
who will not forego his pleasure for the benefit of so- 
ciety ? In making up our minds on this subject, we 
must more regard what society loses, than what we 

‘gain, by the indulgence of our appetites. If society 

- suffers by the use of strong drinks, there can be no 
doubt but the traffic in them is a nuisance. ‘The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it is true, was divi- 
ded upon the question ata late session; but that was 
nothing singular, perhaps, when the latitude from 
which the members of that national tribunal are de- 
rived, is considered. Orange County has once voted 

‘the sale of ardent spirits, asa beverage, a nuisance, 
and we trust and hope that for the ten thousandth 
time, should she be called upon so many times, she 
will confirm her judgment. We know of temperate 
drinkers who voted to prohibit retail licenses, and we 
honor them for their good sense and right principle. 
There is no connection of interest between the drunk- 
ard and the retailer. ‘This law is not an attempt to 
abridge the rights of any one—save the assassin’s 
right to plunder and kill. Could all tavern-keepers 
be trusted, a different course might be adopted; but 
as long as there isa liability of one’s proving faith 
less to the public, the only way isto withhold licen- 
ces from all. , 


The evils of intemperance stand out too prom- 
nently and conspicuously to need any coloring on this 
occasion. It impoverishes and degrades a peop'e, 
and is one of the flood-gates of crime. Look! per- 
haps your next neighbor, a man of strong constitu- 
tion, and good intellect, is a habitual drunkard, He 
is a hard-working man ; but enter his habitation and 
’ witness how little his toil adds to his comforts of life’ 
He lives in a miserable hovel—a wretched abode of 
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misery! You see at once that his wife and children 
have become the victims of want. Perhaps they 
have seen better days, or perhaps they never expect 
to see better ones. Instead of the family altar, you 
see there the rum cask or decanter! Instead of the 
voice of instruction, you daily hear there the curses 
of the drunkard! Such, in oor land, are the nurse- 
ries of crime. Children are brought up in ignorance, 
bred to vicious habits, and become a disgrace to the 
country. And why isitso? ‘The story has been a 
thousand times told, and a thousand times has the re- 
tailer been deaf. The inebriate’s daily wages, instead 
of being laid out for grain and cloth to feed and clothe 
his children, and for books to educate them with, has 
been expended for rum! Now ask if it is of no im- 
portance to society that such a disgraceful example 
should be removed? Is it of no importance to the 
community to change wretchedness 
and vice, into sobriety, prosperity and virtue? The 
fact is, the victims of intemperance are not few. 
There is no denying but that this evil brings upon so- 
ciety poverty, disease and crime. Under its effects 
the physical faculties are rendered useless, and the 


drunkenness, 


moral and intellectual powers of man, obscured and 
beastialized. The intellectual and moral creature is 
degraded to a brute, and incapacitated for any save 
low and groveling delights. Under the Upas influ- 
ence of strong drinks the hue of health flies from the 
cheek, strength from the limbs, sensibility from the 
heart, and thought wings her flight from the throne 
of reason, and the creature stands the melancholy 
wreck of one of God’s noblest pieces of workman- 
ship—a monument of the destroying angel’s wrath! 
Thus being after being sinks prematurely into the 
earth, martyr to his own madness, and leaves behind 
him but the bad influences of his evil examples. 
Over the untimely fall of how many a noble spirit has 
every one in his life time been called to mourn! From 
every rank and every age are victims daily snatched 
by the great enemy of human happiness to suffer 
upon the altar of the basest bondage. 


But these things have been told ten thousand times, 
and as many times regretted by the pious and good. 
Then what shall be done? The slave of the cup is 
self-devoted, and past redemption! Once _ into 
the miry pool, and each struggle but sinks him low- 
er! He dees not rush blindly to his ruin. 
ing the consequences, led on by the impetuosity of 


his resistless appetites, he plunges madly into de- 
straction, drawing with him all who have not the mor- ; 


al power to shake off his influence. Intemperance 
isa moral contagion which daily sweeps off its thou- 
sands, and yet like other maladies which occasionally 
devour their hordes of human creatures, it meets no 
concerted resistance from such powers as government, 


ruonee, art, and public caution can bring to bear 


* 


Foresee- 
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How strange! What would the 
people of Vermont not do to save the life of one 
person! What would we not do, and to what toils and 
privalions would we not subject ourselves, to rescue 
one—just one fellow-being from the red hot fangs of 
fever, or from the pestiferous breath of the small-pox! 


against its ravages. 


And yet, thousands of our follow-mortals are constant- 
ly struggling in the grasp ofa direful monster, and we 
shout ‘*huzzas’’ in his ear! I even now hear the 
knell of an ill-fated brother—a_ sad victim of intem- 
perance, who has been cut off in the flower of his 
days and his soul, almost in a fit of delirium, ushered 
into eternity. His beautiful orphans are playing at 
my door, and at a short distance is heard the wail of 
his widow. He had a heart susceptible of generous 
emotions, and possessed an excellent mind and manly 
form. No one knew him and was not his friend. But 
when a mere youth he was seized by a madness which 
blasted, as with mildew, all the noble faculties of his 
mind, and extinguished at a breath his prospects and 
hopes. I mention this because I now hear the bell 

which chimes for his funeral! Aftera short life of dis- 
appointments, reverses and wretchedness, his spirit 
, has mounted up to the Judgment seat of its father, and 
his body, his mortal remains—are now moving to their 
final resting place. It isa melancholy spectacle to 
thus witness the wreck of a human soul, and one that 
should have power to tear the fillets from the eyes of 
a blinded people. To the habits of this community 
is chargeable, not only ihe destruction of that youth, 
but also the utter ruin of thousands! Where do the 
young first thrust their necks under the yoke of the 
greatenslaver? LTlow were sown the seeds which an- 

nually produce such a crop of mature drunkards? 
’ Drunkenness is noi a criminal act of a mature mind 

deliberately committed. It isa plant which has its 

seed and harvest time. When once its roots strike 

into the deep soil of the human appetites, the crea- 

ture may as well extricate himself from the consum- 

ing tooth of the cancer, as resist its terrible growth. 
The only way to preserve our land from such an evil, 
‘js to guard it against the approach of the lare-sowing 
‘enemy who scatters among us its seeds. Until the 
sound portion of the community are willing to put re- 
straints upon their appetites, and with the hiss of 
scorn scout the monster, Temperate-drinking, from so- 
ciety, the children of every one will be liable to be- 
come the victims of intemperance. Unless society is 
willing to make this slight sacrifice, hecatombs must 
annually be offered upon the altar of her idolatry. 
Let us not wag our tongues in derision against the 
worshipers of bloody Juggernant, when we, the 
“boasted children of the True God, thus go on feeding 
our idol with the blood of our children! We 
' scoff at the worshipers of Juggernaut, indeed! That 


god only crushes the bodies of the sober, devout and 
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traly good, but we sacrifice to our appetites—the idol 
of our blind and savage idolatry—not only the bodics, 
bat also the souls of our children. 


Drankenness isa mockery of God’s power, wisdom 
and goodness—it is an elixir which converts all the 
blessings of divine Providence into withering curses. 
‘The drunkard is seized with a horrid infatuation from 
which, unaided, he has no power to extricate himself; 
but there isa relief. Society has power to redeem 
the drunkard from thraldom—to strip from the inebri- 
ate the shirt of Nessus. Shall society—dare society 
say it is not her duty to fly tothe rescue? 


What is this society that stands listlessly by, with 
folded arms, mocking at the distresses of her children 
who are vainly struggling in the gripe of a subtle and 
terrible enemy? Perhaps we fancy that, as a people, 
we may wallow in corruption, and revel in sin and 
iniquity, and not be accountable? If so, what a fa- 
tal delusion! There is such a thing as public moral- 
ity—society has «a moral character to sustain. Point 
me to a people holding a high moral character, and I 
will show you a people enjoying the blessings of a 
bountiful Providence; but whenever a community lo- 
ses its character for morality or virtue, the curse of 
God is sure to follow it. As we visit the graves of 
buried nations, what do we read upon their tomb- 
stones? . “ Diep or MADNESS IN THE PRIME OF 
Lire !’? The human passions have been the de- 
stroyers of every people that have existed since the 
day of Adam. Greece, with her poets and philoso- 
phers, her renowned kings and wise legislutors, 
found the elements of destruction in her own bosom. 
In her lap wealth and luxury engendered corruption 
and crime, and as a free scope was given to the exer- 
cisco of her passions, the wisdom and virtue of her 


philosophers and Jawgivers by whose labors we are— 


now profited, availed her nothing. She had power, 
she had wisdom, she had wealth, and she had glory; 
but with all these, often deemed omnipotent possess- 
ions, she fell the victim of her base appetites and pas- 
sions—the victim of immorality. Sound morality is 


the cohesive power to which all communities owe 
bars, and numerous real doggeries and vile nuisances 


their safety. Weaken and destroy this power and the 
prondest social organizations crumble into atoms. On 
the wings of prosperity and luxury, the immorality of 
Greece was wafted to the heart of the world’s mis- 
tress. ‘Then arose her Catiline, the offspring of her 
polluted walks, who, seducing and leading astray the 
fairest of the Roman youth, pursued a life of dissipa- 
tion and crime, and daily ldunged in the low, dirty 
haunts of intemperance and infamy, which had grown 


too formidable for public opinion. From such foul 


recesses did Rome's conspirator arise, and from thence 
arose the vapor that consumed with rust her star- 
gemmed diadem. 

llow does England expect to preserve her sceptre 


ee 





which she now brandishes so proudly around the 
globe? She bases her longevity upon the ignorgy,, 
aud poverty of her subjects. With her machinery 
her double-grinding organ of church and state— she 
ean work out her maxims, perhaps, to her entire sat- 
isfaction. By her people, through tithes and tayo 
an aristocracy is fostered, to whom, and to Whiten 
alone, her government is a peculiar blessing. "Thera 
is no fear of England ever becoming endangereg 
by the wealth and lpxury of the masses of her people, 
for too powerful are the absorbents which swallow up 


' the products of their labor. 


But we have not chosen to subject ourselves to «» 
powerful an instrument of safety as guards the Brit- 
ish nation. We have thrown off the yoke which 
once dragged down our necks under the specious pre- 
text of protection, and resolved to rely for safety up- 
on ourselves. We have no powerful government. 
emanating from the divine right of kings, to curb our 
licentiousness, or restrain our passions, as our govern- 
ment and our laws are the creatures of public opin- 
ion, and are ever to be subject to itssway. Well we 
know that while public opinion continues pure and 
uncorrupted, we shall have no cause of fear; and we!! 
grounded, too, we know the fear to be, that, taking 
the world’s history for a guide, a just and wholesome 
public opinion may not ever triumph. To continue 
free and prosperous we, the people, must be virtuous 
and vigilant. It is for us to say if vice and crime 
shall career unheeded through the land, paralysing 
and destroying the vital cord on which our social 
compact hangs. It is for us to watch the tide of cor- 
ruption that sweeps along with its mining undercur- 
rent, and set bounds to its insidious waves. It is for 
us, in short, to close up and guard with flaming 
swords, the avenues of vice which are more numer- 
ous and far more dangerous than were the heads of 
the fabled Hydra of old. 


It is abundantly evident that socially and individu- 


ally our safety, prosperity and happiness are to be 
greatly secured by driving intemperance from our 


borders. During the past year several respectalle 
from which had flown streams of rank corruption, 
have been closed. From several public eye-sores 
the community has been relieved. ‘These temples of 
idlers, vagabonds and drunkards have been forced to 
close doors upon their constant worshipers. Where 
once went up the shout of the drunken Bacchinal, is 
now heard the hum of spindles, and halls once throng- 
ed by the reeling forms of revelers are now desolate 
and lonely. And although the moral atmosphere 0! 
our state is in a measure purified, the Saturna- 
lia has but just commenced. 

Like all violaters of natural law, when forced to 
yield to superior powers, the votaries of Bacchus av 
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knowledge themselves conquered, but not subdued. 
The inebriate still hiccups defiance to the laws, and, 
true enough, he continues to find means of gratifying 


his appetite. 
ion shall crush the base panderers who, in defiance of 


Thus will it continue until public opin- 


law, and for the purpose of plunder, minister to the 
vilest of passions. 
cue, and nothing will be more certain than the tri- 
umph of temperance. 
sustain the present laws, or we must strike thém from 
the statate book. A violation of the license laws 


‘The people must come to the res- 


We «must either resolve to 


must be regarded in the same odious light as the vio- 
jation of any other law, and every slightest infrac- 
tion of them must de regarded as an outrage against 
the peace of the state, and be visited with the vindi- 
eatory branch of the laws themselves, or they will 
not be worth the parchment upon which they are en- 
grossed. ‘To make the sale of ardent spirits penal, 
and then to eonnive at the tratfic—at the open viola- 
tion of the laws—is an act not only unworthy of, but 
highly disgraceful to, an enlightened community. 
Either let us see the laws executed according to their 
spirit, or let us repeal them. 
generation must be taught to respect the laws of the 
land, and this can only be effected in our country bya 
wholesome and sound public opinion. ‘To disregard a 
law because its policy is doubtful to many, is a pre- 
cedent of most dangerous tendency, and should not be 
allowed under any government. 


The present and rising 


That many temperate drinkers send abroad for 
their spirits, is no argument against the policy of the 
temperance laws. Many of this class are conscien- 


tious men—men who have a regard for the well being 


They will not, for the sake of gain, nor for any other 
purposes, suffer it to be used intemperately. But as 
tothe drunkard—the man ‘who daily spends at the 
bar every cent he can earn, and whose family at 


home is destitute and in want—he is cut off from his 


supplies. Before he can send abroad for his supply, 
he is forced by necessity to be sober for a few weeks 
at least. When sober, he is not a brute, and is not 
apt to neglect the necessities of his family; thus his 
earnings are more likely to go to relieve their wants, 
than to be squandered for spirits. There are absolute- 
ly marked reformations, brought about in this way, 
effected in our state daring the past season, No 
one can deny that the new system has effected godd, 
and it is as evident as day, that it is in the power of 
our community to do much more good. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are some unprincipled ones in our midst who 
yet supply the drunkards with spirits. This is 
wrong: and this is a crime which every good citizen 


should use his best endeavors to suppress. “Ihe law | 
quaintances for advice, and to relatives for 


is perfect and powerful enough to put an end to this 
practice, if the people only do their duty. We call 


upon every correct citizen, be he a temperate drinker, 
or a total abstinence man, to set his face against the 
infamous acts practiced by some of our people. What 
is really more base, or what more merits the burning 
scorn of honest men, than the practices of persons 
who employ drunkards for the sake of daily drugging 
them with liquor, and wheedling them out of their 
earnings? If the law cannot reach such wretches, 
public opinion should, and when they seek to jastify 
themselves under a mad dog cry against ‘“* gag-laws,”’ 
in the name of Heaven let not the conscientious tem- 
perate drinker think that he is boand to justify them. 
If the temperate drinker will send abroad for his 
spirits, so be it; and if he is a good man he will not 
regret the necessity which forces him to obtain his 
We know that he has no mo- 
But it is not so 
His gains depend on his sales, and 


supplies in this way. 
tive for applying them to bad uses. 
with the retailer. 
he is not apt to be scrupulous about his customers. 
Therefore, to drive intemperance from our borders,— 
to elevate those sunken in poverty and wretchedness,— 
to banish idieness and vice from society,—to encourage 
and cherish industry and economy,—to expel ignorance 
from the community, and to restore to every hearth the 
altar of domestic happiness, and to render society moral, 
elevated, prosperous, and happy, we must each one of 
us doourduty. Unawed bythe cry of “ gag-laws,” and 


: other slang phrases of the intemperate and the pander- 


ers of the drunken, conscious of our sacred duty to soci- 
ety and posterity, and with a firm and unshaken desire 
and resolution to do what justice and right demand of 


us, let us go to the polls, temperate drinkersand no-drink- 


ers, all together, and by a fiat more powerful than Ukase 
of Autocrat, say to public tippling and tippling houses— 


, “Tax uP THY MARCH.” 
of society—and in their hands the decanter is sale. » 


Our citi ens may visit the public groggeries of other 
states if they please ; but let us free our children from 
the contaminating influences of such resorts. The fu- 
ture generations are to be saved only by our decision and 
preventive action. As long as dram-drinking is cherish- 
ed in our midst as a fashionable or even permissible thing, 
thousands of those who are following after us will fall 
victims to its treacherous powers. The temperate drink - 
ing men of this state need and desire no public 
drinking resorts, or 1 am mistaken in their sense and vir- 
tue. Let usdrink or not drink; but let us not be fools 
and mad-men—let us not betray our own children into 
the vortex of dissipation and ruin. Let us be rational 


beings, and act as becomes such, and not suffer the facil- 


ity of gratifying a miserable appetite to induce us to sac - 
rifice our own flesh and blood. 


— eee 





The purest sentiment that flows from the 
human heart is that of benevolence, the foul- 


est is that of ingratitude. 





Go to strangers for charity, to your ac- 


nothing, and you will always have a supply. 
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DREAMS. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. © 





I slept,—and I dreamed of departed things; 
Of joys that too quickly fade; 

And ‘twas first of that path where no serpent stings; 
Where the feet of my childhood strayed. 


The path in which gladness and sorrow unite, 
Lake April’s fleet sunshine and showers; 

The past soon forgotten—the present, how bright— 
The fature, strewn thickly with flowers ! 


I dreamed once again,—and my youthful years 
Were passing in sunshine and gladness; 

My eye was undimmed by the shadow of tears, 
My brow, all unclouded by sadness. 


The world was a vast splendid ‘* Temple of T'ruth,’’ 
Where the goddess of happiness reigned ;— 

Old age worshiped there—and childhood and youth, 
Each treasure they sought for, obtained. 


"Twas there that I dreamed of communion with one 
In whose being my own was entwined; _ [throne, 

Whose brow, of the grandeur of thought was the 
From whose lip flowed the fountains of mind. 


Their chrystalized waters poured forth a rich draught, 


Of knowledge and wisdom;—and rare 
My spirit such deep, brilliant goblets had quaffed, 
As were lavishly proffered me there. 


Methought my glad spirit that moment had grasped 
All the hopes and the longings of years— [past— 

Bat that moment I *woke—’twas a dream—it was 
*And the sun of my joys sat in tears ! 


Ah ! such waking visions too fitfully beam 
On life’s pathway of darkness and gloom ! 

They shine bat a moment !—yet still do we dream, 
Till, dreamless, we sleep in the tomb ! 


Yes—the dream of the future! tho’ cloudy to-day, 
The sun will shine bright on the morrow ! 

The morrow may come—but its promised array, 
Is but yesterday's sadness and sorrow ! 


We live in the past, too—and over the tomb, 
Of the gladness of other years, 

Fond memory scatters bright flowers, kept in bloom 
By ** affection’s deep fountain of tears !’? 


The present, alone, is forgotten by all— 
Cast with scornful derision aside— 

And the lessons of life’s stern realities fall 
Unheeded, and onward we glide— 


Thro’ the vast realm of fable,—a wearisome chase ,— 
And pleasure’s bright talisman fades 

From our grasp; jost as life, in the strife, sinks apace, 
And darkness the spirit o’ershades ! 


Bradford, December, 1845. 


* - Ct ttt ttt alls 


MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 


Autumn has come, and a murmuring breeze, 
Plays o'er the valleys, and sighs thro’ the trees, 
And the cooling air whenever | roam, 

Sends a thousand charms to my mountain home. 
Not a spot of the dear familiar scene, 

Not a rugged hill, or a woodland green, 

But there dweljs some charm of magical power, 
That wakens new beanty for every hour, 











On yon rising hill, at sunset I’ve strayed, 


_ To-watch the last tints of daylight fade, 

, And see the dark shadows like spectres glide, 

_ As they lengthened, and deepened on every side 

| Till the landseape had faded in dimness away, | 

| (nd strange in ihe twilight, the outline lay ; 

| Then I've sought my home with a quickened tread, 


Yet knowing from spirits of beauty I fled. 


In the dell at its base, I’ve lingered long, 
And listened for hours to the streamlet’s song, 


/ Ora child I’ve plaved ’mong the violets there, 


Unknowing a sorrow, ne’er having a care. 


‘ L have pictured oft, in yon happy wild, 
‘ How I’d love the world when no Jonger a child, 
‘ And a constant round of bright joyous hours. 


Make the path of life, of sunbeams and flowers. 


‘ But 1 found too soon that the path [ sought, 
' Full often with tears and sorrows was fraught ; 


That sunbeams and shadows, went hand in hand, 
And the brow with the last like a flame was fanned, 
If the flowers in the pathway were rich and rare, 
The sharper the thorns that were lurking there ; 
But the sands in life’s hour glass, must all be gone, 
Ere my heart cease from loving my mountain home. 


Sa-lburne. JuLieEr. 





HOME. 
Home should be the central point of all 
our affections and our joys. It should be 


the husband’s pride, the mother’s contented 


and happy abode, and the great magnet to- 
wards: which the child’s heart points as_ the 
centre of his hopes and ioys. <A mere trifle, 


_ judiciously expended, will render pleasant to 


the eye the domicil which is ever present to 


the sight and which during a whole life-time, 
we expect to make our home: a few hours 
of labor will give usa little ornamental patch 
of ground where we may indulge the long- 
ines of our hearts for the beauties of nature; 


a very few dollarsexpended in stocking our 


farm with an abundance of the best of fruit; 
and a day or two employed in carefully 
planting around us naturd’s crowning beau- 
ty, afew of our delightful forest trees, and 
we shall have a delightful paradise of our 


own, a home which the father will enjoy be- 


yond all other places of resort—-around 
which the gentle sway of o fond wife’s and 
mother’s rule will throwa halo of light and 


-enjoyment, aud in which the child will find 


all that his young fancy can depict of hap- 
piness, contentment and domestic felicity. 
Man needs the gentle influences of such a 
home to soften down the rough asperities of 
his nature—woman deserves from our hands 
a home congenial to her gentle nature ; and 
the child trained up under the benign influ- 
ence of such scenescan scarcely fail to ex- 
hibitn the future man the wholesome ef- 
fects, Which the beauties of nature and of art 
are . well calculated to produce in the infant 
mind, 
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THE GREEN 


ON THE OLD YEAR. 


With mournful tone I bear thee savy, 
¢ Alas! another vear hath sped!” 
As if within that circlet lay 
Life’s garland dead. 


Vain thought! Thy measure is not Time’s ; 
Nor thus vields life each glowing hue : 

Fair fruit may yield—the tendril climbs, 
And clasps anew. 


Time hath mute landmarks of his own ; 
They are not such as man may reise ; 
Not his the rudely number’d stone 
On life’s broad ways. 


The record measuring his speed 
Is but a shadow softer spread— 

A browner leaf—a broken reed, 
Or mildew shed. 


And if his footfall crush the flower, 

How sweet the spicy perfume springs ! 
His mildew stain upon the tower 

A glory brings. 


Then let the murmuring voice be still, 
The heart hold fast its treasure bright ; 

The hearth glows warm when sunbeams chill; 
Life hath no night. JD. 





THE DEAD. 

How little do we think of the dead. Their 
bodies lay entombed in all our towns, villa- 
ges and neighborhoods. ‘The lands they cul- 
tivated, the houses they built, the works of 
their hands are always before oureyes. We 
travel the same roads, walk the same paths, 
sitatthe same fire-sides, sleep in the same 
rooms, ride in the same carriage, and dine at 
the same table, and yet seldom remember that 
those that once occupied these places, are now 
gone—alas! forever ! 

Strange that the living should so forget the 
dead when the world is full of the mementos 
of their lives. §trange that the fleeting 
cares of life shonld so soon rush in and fil] 
the breast to the exclusion of those once so 
near. To-day man stands and weeps over 
the grave of his departed friend. ‘To-mor- 
row he passes that grave with cold indiffer- 
ence. To-day his heart is wrung with all 
the bitterness of anguish for the léss of one 
he so much loved; to-morrow the image of 
that friend is eflaced from his heart and al- 


most forgotten. What acommentary upon 
man. 





8} In returning after a long absence to 
the home of our early years, we may, it is 
true, find ourselves disappointed ; a part yof 
the brightness is almost sure to have passed 


away, and our eyes are changed, even if the | 


things they look upon remain the same. The 


persons whom we loved, too, are sure to have | 
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altered and rarely forthe better; for even if 
they be still upon the bright side of life, the 
rose-bud is generally more beautiful than the 
rose ; and if they be on the autumnal side of 
the hill, we shall have to mark many a leaf 
that has fallen, many a flower that has faded 
away. 3 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS, 

There are few American writers whose 
productions we read oftener with a keener 
zest, than those of the late Willis Gaylord 
Clark, the admired author of “ Ollapodinia.” 
Asa poet, his effusions are remarkable for 
their tenderness, pathos, and melody, mirror- 
ing on their surface “all that is gentle and 
beautiful in nature, rendered more beautiful 
by the light of a lofty and religious imagina- 
tion.” ‘The saine lofty tone of sentiment, 
the same touches of melting pathos, the same 
refined sympathies with the beauties and 
harmonies of nature, and the same beauties 
of style, characterise, in an equal degree, his 
prose productions. The following beautiful 
yassages, which we take from Ollapodinia, 
will find an echo in many a heart: 

“Peace In THE Grave.—That wasa good 
inscription which Byron desired should be 
recorded on his monument—‘IMrrora Pace!’ 
Delicious peace! I love thee as I do sleep. 
Thou insensible Dove, that wafiest upon the 
oft fragrant pinion the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, and Islands of the Blest! I love 
thee for the rich reveries in whichmy soul is 
steeped when thou art nich; whether thou 
comest in gusty Autumn, in the soleffin still- 
ness of a starry Winter’s sight, in the glow 
of Summer, or the baim-breathing loveliness 
of Spring. It is only the idea of its peace, 
which reconciles us tothe grave. When the 
hurly-burly of life is over, itis sweet to be- 
lieve that there is rest in the tomb. The 
heart shrinks indeed from its breathless, 
pulseless, and ‘cold obstruction ;’ but there 
is comfort to the care-worn bosom in the 
thought of its repose.. When the ‘ fitful fe- 
ver’ of earth has frenzied heart and brain; 
when the sad breast is surcharged with groans 
and sighs—it is not melancholy to believe in 
the rest of the grave.—When bitter images 
take possession of the mind; when friends 
are faithless, and love inconstant—then the 
wearied one sighs for tranquility, and saith 
with Otway: 

‘Oh, for a long, long sleep, and so forget it!’ _ 

Thns Socrates reasoned, it may le, when 
he raised to. his lips the chalice of oblivion, 
and quaffed the deadly hemlock.” 
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HINTS FOR THE SEASON. ' flict chastisement on thy folly, thou shoy|.\., 
Are you, gentle reader, provided in abun- bend and bless thy parent. The heart loa:).. 
dance with the good things of this life?) the hand that corrects thy errors; and »,, 


Were you fortunate in inheriting a large | for worlds would he use * the rod of reproos” 
property, or have ™ been fortunate in| 

speculation or in trade? In brief—do you. 
possess houses, land, stocks, and are you in 
receipt of income, far more than adequate 
not only to supply you with the necessaries 
and comforts, but with the necessaries of life ? 
lf the answer to all these questions be in the 

affirmative, Providence has clothed you with } 
power greatly to assist and relieve many of | 
the poor and meritorious of your fellow crea- 
tures. This may be done, too, without any 
injury to your comforts, without impairing 
your health, without shortening your life. 
On the contrary your heart will be gladden- 
ed, and your whole nature will be improved 
by acts of benevolence, while the relieved, 
through your means, will offer up prayer for | 
your welfare in this world and the world | 
to come. You will feel a nameless, an | 
indescribable satisfaction in the discharge of | 
such duties as we have referred to; you will } 


eee 


atin thane one 


feel elevated in your own estimation, your | 
reflections will be calmer and sweeter, and 
even when wrapped in the arms of sleep, } 
your slumber will be deeper and more re-} 
freshing. ‘The future, too, will gather a@ ray | 
of light from Heaven; the divine attributes | 
of virtue, of Christianity, will be felt and en- } 
joyed by you—and kindling under the hal- | 
lowed influences of the Spirit of God, you | 
will, every hour of your life, rejoice for the } 
period when you awoke to atrue sense of} 
your duty as a sentient, conscious, -responsi- 


ble and accountable being. 


wer 
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A FATHER’S CARE FOR HIS SON. 


Beautiful and becoming in the eyes of the} 
paternal God, is the unwearied attachment } 
of the parent to the child! Alas! how little ; 
does the unthinking spirit of youth know of | 
the extent of its devotedness. There sits the ; 
froward, fretful, indolent boy. The care that } 
keeps perpetual watch over his physical safe- ; 
ty, he misnames unjust restricticn. The’ 
foresight that denies itself many a comfort | 
to provide for his future wants, he denounces | 
as sordid avarice. He turns from his father’s } 
fee in coldness or inanger. Boy! Boy + 
‘the cloud upon the toil-worn brow has been | 
placed there by anxiety,—not for self, but for } 
an impatient, peevish son, whose pillow he } 
would gladly strew with roses, though thorns | 
should thicken around his own. Even at’ 
the moment when his arm is raised to in- 


od 
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did he not perceive the necessity of crys). 
ing his own feelings to save thee from thy. 


' self, 


HAVE COURAGE. 

Ay, have courage—sink under any dis. 
couragement and you are gone—lost foreye,y. 
-Believe what thousands tell you, that yo) 
have no tact for business—no talents for wWri- 
ting—no energy—and whatare you good {0,7 
A street-sweeper—a servant to others—, 
slave—and nothing better. Feel that yoy 
have something within you—that your nerves 
are iron, your sinews brass, your constitution 
adamant, and your mind will never lag ; jt 
will go up and on, encountering every obsta- 
cle untill you achieve your proudest expecta. 
tions. 

Ye who have failed—whose notes have 
been protested—whose every step has been 





; overshadowed by a cloud—fear not nor trem- 


ble again. Had you possessed more inde- 
pendence and were you less fearful you wou! 
have been much better off. But no matter 
for the past. ‘Take fresh courage and go on. 
Though ruin blaze in the sky and destitution 


; sweeps over the ocean and the land, be stil! 
, at your post, fighting for victory or death. 


This is the only way. It is for you to say 
whether you will Jive and conquer or die a 
drone and a sloven. 


ee 
_- 


EXERCISE. 

Throughout al! naturegwant of motion in- 
dicates weakness, corruption, inanimation 
and death. Trenck, in his damp _ prison, 
leaped like a lion in his fetters of seventy 
pounds weight, in order to preserve his 
health : and an illustrious physician observes : 
“ T know not which is the more necessary to 
the support of the human frame—food or 
motion. Were the exercises of the whole 
of the body attended to ina corresponding 
degree with that of the mind, men of great 


learning would be more healthy and _ vigor- 


ous—of more general talents—of more prac- 
tical knowledge, more happy in their domes- 
tic lives, more enterprising and attached to 


their business. 
a : 





A consciousness of our own worth in- 
creases the pleasure that we receive by adu- 


layon. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
The loftiest peak of the White Mountains. 


Mount of the clouds! on whose Olympian height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 
And spirits from the skies come down at night, 
To chant immoxtal songs to freedom there ! 
Thine is the rock of other regions, where 
The world of life which blooms so far below, 
Sweeps a wide waste: no gladdening scenes appear, 
Save where with silvery flash the waters flow 
Beneath the far off mountain, distant, calm, and slow. 


Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, ¢ 

Or eddying wildly round thy cliffs are borne, 

When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and ‘throws 

His billowy mist amid the thunder’s home! 

far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 

And bow the forest as they sweep along ; 

While roaring deeply from his rocky womb 

The storms come forth--and hurrying darkly on, 
Amid the echoing peaks the revelry prolong. 


And when the tumult of the air is fled, 

And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 

There come the dim forms of the mighty dead 

Around the steep that bears the hero’s name : 

The stars that look down upon them, and the same 

Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 

Gleams on the summit that enshrines his fame, 

And lights the cold tear of the virtuous brave— 
The richest, purest tear that memety ever gave ! 


Mount of the clouds! when winter round thee throws 

The heavy mantle of the dying year, 

Sublime amid the canopy of snows, 

The towers in bright magnificence appear! 

'T' is then we view thee witha chilling fear, 

Tillsummer robes thee in her summer tints of blue ; 

Whenlo! in grandeur, far, yet clear, 

The battlements stand clothed in heaven’s own hue, 
To swell as freegdom’s home on ap's unbounded view ! 

2. G. M. 


THE PURSE. 
A TALE OF THE GREEN-MOUNTAIN STATE. 


CHAPTER I. 





It was a clear, cold, sun-shiny New Year’s morn- 
ing in the beautiful town of ,in Vermont, when 





the streets were thronged with people, whose faces | 


beamed with happiness and whose hearts leaped with 


day which ushered in the New Year. 


Perhaps that it was being engrossed so much with 
pleasure, more than hard-heartedness, that caused the 


g9y groups who were going to and fro, to disregard 
ie earnest appeals made to their sympathies by a 
young lad, apparently about fifleen years of age. 


. 
~~ 





who was wending his way throngh the throng, ¢n- 
treating them to bestow upon him a trifle for his poor 
mother, 

He was a slender lad, and seemed to be quite deli- 
cate. Notwithstanding the poorness of his appare’, 


there was no appearance of vulgarity about him, on 


_the contrary every action was full of gentleness and 


grace. His features were regularly and finely cut, 
his brow broad and open; his eyes jetty black; and 
his eyebrows delicately arched, seemed like pencil- 
ings on his clear, white skin’ There was no bloom 
upon his cheeks, as is usual in youth, and ashade of 
melancholy rested on his face which told that, though 
young, he knew sorrow. 

Poor lad ! he wandered along, seeking in vain to 
arrest the attention of some one of the busy crowd, 
but they all passed by him unheeding. The merry 
laugh, and the joyous tones fell harshly upon his ear; 
he could not share in them. ‘All hearts are light 
but mine,” murmured he, and the tears started in 
his eyes. Ife wiped them away, and proceeded on 
a little farther, but with no better success. 

Shivering with cold, for his clothes were poor and 
scanty, he was about to turn into a cross street in 


despair. Suddenly however, he stopped, and ap- 


_ peared to hesitate. 


‘Poor mother!’ said he to himself, ‘she will 
starve. No; I must not go home. I wtll try again.’ 

At that moment he looked up, and saw three young 
girls, one about his own age, and the other two a 
little older, standing before a shop window, admiring 
the articles exposed there for sale. A new thought 
seemed to have struck him. Hitherto he had applied 
to gentlemen and ladies; now he bethought him that 
perhaps those of his own years would lend a more 


, willing ear.* Accordingly he approached them, and 
instinctively addressed himself to the youngest. 


Whether it was the benevolent expression of her 
face, with its mild blue eyes, so different from the 
haughty appearance of the two dark-eyed girls who 
were her companions, or whether it was because she 
was nearer his own age that he first accosted her, he 
scarce knew. 

‘Will you please to give me a few cents, Misa, to 
huy some food for my poor sick mother,” said he with 
down-cast eyes. 

‘No, don’t, Gertrude,’ said the eldest of the other 
two, looking scornfully upon him, and then address- 


joy. All classes and conditions seemed to have ing him she added,‘ we have not got any to give 


thrown aside care, determined to enjoy the propitious 


away ; we want all our money.’ 

‘Do, pray do,’ suid the lad imploringly. ‘My fa- 
ther is dead; my mother is sick, and she has no 
to keep her from freezing this cold weather, nor_ 
she any thing to eat. Only a few cents.” : 

‘L will give him some, Jane,’ said Gertrade to the 
one who hall spoken, would you not, Lonisga ?” she 
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continued, turning to the other, as the tears glistened 
in her eyes. 

‘You may if you choose, answered Louise, I 
shall not.’ 

‘ Neither will I,’ said Jane. 

‘ Bat his sick mother,’ said Gertrude. 

‘Pooh! I hope you do not believe that story. 


He just wants to get some pennies that he may play | 


pitehpenny with some of the other bad boys about 
the streets,’ : 

As she spoke she turned short around, and began 
to examine the articles in the shop window. 

‘ Indeed I do not tell you a lie,’ said the boy warm- 
ly, fearing she might be influenced by the examples 
of her companions, ‘indeed Ido not. Oh! do not 
refuse me. My poor, poor mother—I fear she will 
die before I get home. She has had nothing to eat 
these two days.’ 

The kind-hearted girl could not withstand the ap- 
peals of the shuddering boy, made as they were in 
such pitiful tones, and taking her purse from her bag 
she put it in his hands. 

* Take this,’ said she, ‘my-uncle gave it to me this 
morning to spend for New Year things, but I can do 
very well without them. Run home with it quick, 
und may it make you comfortable, if not merry, on 
this New Year's day.’ 

The boy hesitated. mm 

* May be your uncle will be angry, Miss,’ said he. 

‘No, no,’ she answered, ‘he gave it to me to 
spend as I chose, and I now choose to give it to you. 
Hasten with it home. 

* God bleas you! Ged bless you!’ he exclaimed, 
as the tears of gratitude coursed each other down 
his cheeks, may you never want bread as we have 
done.’ » 

He would have thanked her more, but the thought 
of his starving mother came across his mind, and lea- 
ving them he was soon out of sight. 

‘What a dunce you are, Gertrude,’ said Jane, ‘ to 
go and give him all your money! Now you are done 
purchasing.’ 

* Well, I do not care,’ said the good hearted girl, 
‘come cousins, let us go in the store # you want to 
make any purchases.’ 

They went in. 


CHAPTER If. 


building. Indeed it was almost destitute of fur, 
ture. A table, two or three old broken chairs, a fey 
plates and cups, upon a dresser,a water pail stand- 
ing in one corner, and a candlestick of tin that was 
upon the mantle, completéd the furniture of the 


_apartment—with the exception of a trucle bed near 
the chimney place. Upon this bed lay a woman, 


pale and atterntated, whose face, though thin and 
wasted, still bore marks of having been beautifu), 
The soft Grecian outline of features, the thin and 
finely chiseled lips, the delicately arched eye-brows, 


_ the fuil dark liquid eyes, and the jetty silken hair, 


that f™ in a rich flood over the wretched pillow on 
which her head reclined, all told of her past loveli- 
ness and beauty. 

She was pale, and appeared te be very weak and 
feeble—so much so that she did not shudder, even 
ag the keen air, entering the cracks and crevices of 
the apartment, blew over her miserable couch with 
biting chillness, though it might be, perhaps, that it 
was the intenseness of the cold, which had already 
chilled the blood in her veins, and made her insensi- 
b'e longer to its freezing breath. 


‘Mother! mother!’ criedthe boy, throwing hii - 
self on his knees beside the lowly couch, as soon as 
he had entered the room, ‘ mother, cheer, up!—look! 
—I have money—sce! see!’ and he held up tlie 
purse before her as he spoke. 

The woman essayed to raise herself suddenly up 


as if to graspit, but the effort was vain, and her 


slightly raised head fell again heavily upon the pil- 
low. Her lips moved slowly: he bent his ear to 
catch her words. 

‘You did not get it unlawfully?’ she muttered 


_ brokenly. 


‘No, no mother,’ said the boy, ‘it was given tu 
me by a sweet creature—an angel—God bless her!— 
Yes! God bless her sweet face—it was almost as 


, pretty as your own. She — too. No, no, 


I did not steal it.’ 
‘ Thank God!’ murmured the woman faintly, and 
the blood plased for a moment over her pale cheeks, 


around her lips, and then fled leaving them still mere 
| ghastly pale. 


Poor woman! her trials were nearly over. That 
momentary flash to'd that death's icy touch was fast 


'ehilling her very heart. The lad seemed to have an 


The youth did not stop to count the contents of the | 


purse he had received, but turning onward as rapidly 
as his benumbed limbe would allow him, he went on 


He at last turned into a small dirty lane whose as- 


pect betokened the abode of peverty. Lifting the | will go and get the doctor for yor—he will come 


latch of an old frame fabric, situated therein, he 
roshed into an apartment, whose wretched appear- 


ance fully corresponded with the exterior of the’ 





apprehension of this, and throwing his arms about her 
neck, the texrs coursed each other rapidly down his 


cheeks, as he gazed earnestly in her face. 
his way towards the south-western part of the town | 


) 
4 


* Mother. dear mother!’ he exclaimed earnestly, 


‘ look up—be of good cheer—we will yet be happy. |! 


now, for I will do without vietwals, and give him all 
this money if he will make you well.” 
‘Tis too |ate—-too late,” she whispered, her eves 
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slowly unclosing 
half wildly. 
‘Oh! say not so, dear—dear mother, say not so. 
| will go this instant and fetch the doctor, and he will | 
make you well, dear mother—he shail, fdr I cannot ' 


iE. 


bear to part with you ! 

As he spake, he grasped his cap from the part of 
the bed where he had thrown it when he entered, and 
was about to leave the room. He had scarcely taken 
a step, however, ere a low groin from the sick wo- 
man arrested his attention, and he turned again to the 
bedside. 
convulsive tremor played for a second or more around 
her mouth, a chattering of the teeth, a shuddering of | 
the frame, that slowly passing away, left her a_ stif- | 
fening corpse. Her spirit had winged its flight to 
eternity. 

‘ Mother! oh! dear—dear mother! * he exelaimed, 
almost frantically, ‘speak—speak—do but speak 
Why do you not look upon me, mother ?— 
Can it—can it be that you 


part way, and smiling half tenderly, 


Her eyes were gradually closing, a slight 


again! 
upon your William, 


, 





are 
He could not say dead; it seemed too grating—too | 


harsh. He took her hand in his; it was cold—icy 
cold, He knew it then; he knew that she was dead, ° 
He threw his arms around her neck, and pressing his 
lips to her pale cheek, wept as though his heart would 


break, 


CHAPTER IiIlt. 


When Jane and Louisa Walton were done making | 
their purchases at the store, they, with their cousin, | 
Gertrude Clarendon, left it and proceeded homeward. | 
They soon arrived at a splendid mansion, and ringing | 
the door bell, were in a few moments admitted. Has- 
tening along the £ they entered an elegantly fur- 
nished parlor, w sat a middle aged man, engaged 
in reading. He was a noble looking person, and on 
every lincament of his handsome features was mark-_ 
ed benevolence and mildness. He laid down his 
book as they entered, and with a pleasing smile asked 
how they had succceded in their purchases. 

‘Oh, admirable!’ said Jane and Louisa in a_ 
breath, and they proceeded to spread out before him | 
the various things they had bought, consisting of ivo- 
ry needle cases, gilt edged books, souveniss, Kc. 

He examined them, and expressed his pleasure at 
their beauties. 

‘ But where are yours, Gertrude? ' said he, turn- 
ing to his niece, who stood behind him, with one of 
her delicate hands laid upon his arn. 

* 1 have none, sir,’ she replied. 

‘ None! Why, did I not give you money as well as 
yout cousins ? ” 

* Yes, sir, but 

* But what, my dear?’ said he, sliding his arm 
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around her waist, and drawing her closer to him. 

* [ tell you what she has done, father,’ said Jane, 
‘you know she believes every thing a beggar tells 
her, and she gave all her money to aragged boy, 
who told her a great story about his mother being 


, sick——having nothing to eat—no fire, and so on.’ 


‘Indeed, I could not help it, uncle,’ said Gertrade, 
putting her arm around his neck, and looking with 
her saft blue eyes coaxingly in his face, ‘indeed 1 
could not. He begged so hard, and looked so pitiful, 
I really believe he told the truth. You will forgive 
me, uncle, will you not? J did not think when I 
gave him the purse about its being your gift, or 1 
would have keptit, and given him the money only. 
I was so touched with his appeals that I put it into 
his hand without thinking. But you wiil not be an- 
gry, will you?’ 

* Angry ! no Gertrude, no! It were worth ten thou- 
sand purses, filled with ten thousand times the amount 
you have given, to know that you possess a generous 
heart! Girls,’ he continued, turning to his davgh- 


, ters, ‘I am astonished that you could not find it in 
your hearts to give this poor boy, at least a part of 


yours.’ 
‘ Forgive.me, father,’ said Jane, abashed, ‘I have 


regretted since that I did not: I will strive to act 


more generous in future.’ 
‘And I, too, have since thought,’ said Louise, 


, ‘that what Ire told us may have been true, and 
' that we might have given him something for his mo- 


ther.’ 


‘Well, well, my daughters,’ said their father, kis- 
sing their rosy cheeks, for time to come always feel 
for and remember the poor. Here, Gertrude, he 


) continued, taking a note from his pocket book, ‘ here, 


is twice the amount you so kindly gave to the poor 
boy. Take it my noble girl, you well deserve to bo 
rewarded, Remember always that benevolence is 
one of the most godly of virtues.’ 

So saying, he arose and left the room. 

It has been said that the general makes the sol- 
With the same propriety it may be asserted 
that the mother makes the daughter. It is a truth 
that cannot be denied. We have an illustration in 
the case before us. The mother of Jane and Lou- 
isa, (she was now dead) was a woman of the fash- 
ionable world, whose heart had been made callous by 


' contact with society, so that it never responded to the 


calls of distress. Reared, too, amid wealth from her 
very birth, she in fact could net understand the suf- 
She had formed the opinion that 
all beggars were imposters, and some had been found 
so—an opinion, unfortunately for the virtuous poor, 
that istoo generally prevalent. This opinion, by ex-, 
ample, she instilled into her daughters’ minds, aud 
though they possessed hearts like that of thew fa- 
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l THE GREEN 
ther, naturally kind and benevolent, yet the example 
of their mother clang to them like an unseemly gar- 
ment, hiding the beauty that lay beneath. 

Not so was it withthe mother of Gertrude,—Mr. 
Walton’s sister. She wasa woman, unlike Mrs. 


Walton, whose chief beauty was her mental accom- 


plishments. She had a heart to feel for poverty, and 
an ever ready hand to alleviate its distresses. 

Bat Gertrude’s mother was now dead, as vgill as 
her father. ‘They had died sqme years before, leav- 
ing her an orphan heiress to the guardianship of her 
uncle, who like his sister, cherished the generosity of 
disposition which she possessed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Alone in the counting house of one of the exten- 
sive mercantile establishments in the city of New 
York, sat a young man apparently about twenty one 
or two years of age. 


His arm rested upon the dé8k at which he was 


sitting, and his head reclined upon his hand. He 
seemed to be lost in meditation upon some object 
that lay before him, for he sat for a long time without 
moving his eyes therefrom, or even so much as chan- 
ging his position. At length, however, he,gave vent 
to his thoughts in words : 

* More than six years have elapsed,’ said he, since 
[ received this purse; then I was a poor, ragged, 
penniless beggar boy; now I am heir apparent to one 
of the richest men in this vast city. Yes, six years 
have passed away, butthe memory of that day, and 
of her who gave me this, cannot fade. No! never! 
i vowed by my poor mother’s death bed, that if ever I 
were able, and could discover the generous girl, 
whose kind heart pitied the half starved little mendi- 
cant, | would strive to repay the debt of gratitude I 
owe her. Would that I could! But I fear ’tis a vain 
hope, for I have nothing but this purse, with * Ger- 
trude Clarenden’ marked upon ms Well, perhaps it 
may chance yet to come to pass.’ 

As he finished speaking the door of en counting - 
room opened and a man of middle age entered. 


*Ah! William,’ said he, smiling, the purse again ? 
Methinks there is some other feeling towards the do- 
nor in your heart, besides that of gratitude.’ 

‘Nay, uncle,” answered the young man, confused- 


ly, *T love to gaze upon it at times, because it re- 
minds me of my mother ‘ 


‘And of a certain blue eyed lass, whom a certain 
William Leslie would have no objections to fall in 
love with, if he could happen to come across her 
again—that is if he has not already, merely from 


gratitude.” And the uncle looked archly in his neph- 
ew's face as he spoke. 


*Nay, uncle, there would, perhaps, be but Tittle 
use of that, even thongh I should * come across her’ 








upon the conversation he had just been participating 


, noise. 


board. 
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as you say : there are great changes happen in peo- 
ple’s situations in six months. For instance, wit- 

‘ness how different is mine. She may be wedded, 
and have forgotten long, long ago the little beggar 

_ boy, or sH® may be dead, and lying in the cold anid 

silent grave.’ 

‘ True—I was but jesting,’ said his uncle. 
*‘ But,’ continued the young man,’ as I was saving, 

I love to look upon the purse, beeause it reminds me 

/ of my mother:—I will not deny it, for I will eve: 
remember her—of her who gave it to me : last, 

though not least, because, uncle, m brings to mind, 

debt of gratitude 1 owe to you. You who have cared 
for me like a father for his son.’ 

‘Aye! and who will care for you asa father for « 
son, even when he dies.’ 

‘May that day be long coming! and the young man 
turned away to hide a tear. 

He took up his hat, and drawing on his gloves, lett 
house. He walked along meditatin 


and 


/ 


the counting ig 
g 
in, and ere he was aware he found himself upon the 
quay. A steamboat was just about to lewve and he 
stopped to witness its departure. All was bustle and 
Passengers, some on foot and some in car- 
riages, were constantly arriving and hastening on 
Porters were running to and fro with bag- 
gage, some with wheelbarrows, some without. 
men, hack-men, white-men, black-men, all added 


Car- 


' their quota to the general din, while the noisy news 
, boys with their ‘ morning paper, sir,’ and the boiler 


of the boat with its phizzing roar, in no wise lessened 
the tumult. “Then, there were the partings of friends 
—the farewell uttered ina trembling voice—the si- 
lent grasping of the hands—the dimmed eye, and the 
lingering step, that told, as plain ords, how fond 
the hearts that were severing. t an exciting 
scene. Sothought William Leslie, as he stood apart, 
watching the busy crowd. 


The last bell was rung—the ‘all aboard’ had been 


proclaimed—and the fastenings were about being 


cast loose, when suddenly he was startled by the 
screaming of women and the cry of ‘a man over- 
board.” He ran towares the spot at the edge of the 
wharf, where the people were crowding most togeth- 
er, and beheld a man somewhat past the middle age 
struggling in the water. Nearly all around seeme:| 
paralyzed—none moved towards the rescue, Some, 
it is trae recommended what ought tobe done, but, 
as is usual, did not make any efforts themselves. 
William was a good swimmer, and seeing the im- 
minent hazard of the gentleman, he immediately 
threw off hist®oat and plunged in. In a moment he 
was breasting the current with bis barden—-and ina 


few more. they were both drawn ou beard the beat, 
which hadbeen fastened again to the wharf, 
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The gentleman shook the water from his locks 
and feeling in his pocket drew forth a well-stored 
pocket book, which he proffered to William. 

‘Take this, young man, as an unworthy reward 
fur the invaluable service you have rendered me,’ 
said he, at least until [ can have a better opportuni- 
ty of giving you a more substantial proof of my 
gratitude. 1 would thank you, could I find words to 
do so, but my heart is too full.’ 

William put back the money with his hands. 

‘No, no,” said he, ‘I did not risk my life for mon- 
ey, I risked it to save a fellow creafure’s life. Ex- 


cuse me.’ 


‘Take this, then,” said the gentlemen, handing . 


him his card, ‘and if you ever visit Vermont, do 
not neglect tocall upon me. My house and heart 
will ever be open to the preserver of my life.’ 


William, with the card in his hand, jumped ashore, 
while the boat proceeded on its way. 


CHAPTER V. - 

Itwas a glad day in Vermont---the anniversary of 
our Independence---the birth day of our nation---the 
That day 
when the heart of every true son of Columbia beats 


day of all days to the American freeman! 


with a prouder thrill---when his veins burn with a 
warmer fire of patriotism---when he treads his native 
soil with a lighter step, and feels that he is FREE ! 
What volumes does that word speak!---Free! aye! as 
the winds that rove through ether, and know no 
Freedom! ’tis a jewel kings do not possess ; 
Yes! it isa day the pat- 


bounds. 
a title princes do not own. 
riot glories in. It is aday when his soul ‘expands in 
tter gratitude; a day when the 
events of that pe at tried men’s souls crowd 
thick before his min@S eye and he sees the bloody 
grounds of Lexington, of Bunker Hill, of Concord, 
of Bennington, and a host of others, where fought 
and bled the heroes of the revolution. 

It was on the morning of such a day as this, that 
a young man left his lodgings at one of the hotels of 
——, in Vermont, and bent his way along through 
the principal streets to witness the demonstrations of 
jov on all sides. 

The streets were thronged with people. The mili- 
tory, with music playing and colors flying, were mar- 
ching im companies towards the place of general ren- 


thankfulness, and 







dezvous. Old age and blooming youth---grand-sire | 
and grand-son, grand-mother and grand-daughter---_ 
alike were keeping Fourth of July. Here might be— 


seeh the honest mechanic, with his neatly attired 
wife and little ones, wending their way along on foot; 
there the man of wealth in bis fine equipage, or the 
ran beau on his prancing steed. Altogether it was 


au exeitieg scene, not in the least lessened by thy 





, an instant, but rushing forward he laid his hand upon 
The fastenings had been jast cast loose again, and | the mane of the nearest steed, and with an agile 
' spring, quick as thought, he was upon his back. 


+ jumping from his back, the young man opened the 


) loveliness burst upon his sight! 
as death, yet it was divinely sweet, and her features 







































































frequent roar of artillery that ever and anon broke 
upon the ear. 

The young man wandered on; witnessing with 
pleasure the enthusiasin of a happy people, and 
thanking God that he was born in America---that he 
could call himself a freeman. For some time he con- 
tinued his walk. 

Suddenly he was startled by a piercing scream, 
and upon looking round he discovered a pair of hor- 
ses, with a carriage at their heels, coming down the 
street towards him, with lightning specd. @On, on 
they came in their maddening course, and he had 
justa@ime to observe a lady’s veil floating out of the 
window of the vehicle, and that the driver still clung 
to the box, though unable to manage the animals, ere 
they were before him. The young man paused not 


Grasping tl reins, he continued to hold on with ono 
hand, while with the other he drew from a side 
pocket a spring knife. Leaning down with great 
risk---for they were going at a rapid rate--—he cut the 
harnessing of the off horse loose, as well as he could, 
and as far as he could reach; then regaining his up- 
right position, with the point of his knife he pricked 
the mettled steed, who, giving “a tremendous leap, 
cleared the shaft, and shot away with fearful speed. 
Ilinging the knife away, the young man now exerted 
all his strength to stop the horse he rode, Gradually 
his pace diminished, and at last he stood still, quiver- 
Some 


citizens at this instant laid hold upon the bridle, and 


ing in every muscle and covered with foam. 


carriage door, and drew from within a young lady, who 
had fainted. Perceiving an apothecary’s opposite, he 
immediately bore herthither. As he laid her upon 
a sofa in the shop, and while the proprietor was ad- 
ministering restoratives to her, he had an opportunity 
And what a vision of 

Iler face was pale 


to examine her appearance. 


were chiseled with an exquisite fineness. Her eye- 
lids, half closed, revealed a pair of deep blue eyes, 
shaded by long silky lashes; and her eye-brows were 
just so delicately arched and penciled, as befittcd the 
brow they graced. Her hair was jetty black, and 
now free from restraint, fell in rich luxuriance o'er 
her polished neck, asshe lay there in calm uncon- 
sciousness. 

Slowly she revived after a space, and gazing wild 
around, seemed bewildered. Afler a moment or so, 
memory began to resume its sway, and she recollec- 
ted what had happened. ‘The disordered apparel of 
the young man, as her eyes rested upon him, told 
her he was her preserver; and bleshing, she exten- 
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ded her hand and in a sweet voice thanked him for. ‘ The merchant Kichardson of New York ?’ inquired 


his invaluable services. He bowed, and then in or-, he. 


der to avoid the thanks of the surrounding persons,| Te young man nodded assent. 
‘I rejoice in it, for he was a worthy man.’ 


he quitted the store, leaving her in the care of the. : 
humane apothecary. ‘ Alas, siz,he lives nn an ee the tears dimmed the 
ZZ. ‘ > ® , 
He had not gone far before a gentleman appeared | - call es wied .: see te — 
, Dead! May he rest in peace !’ 
who addressed the young lady as niece, and who was | At thi ta licht st heard 
catia ti toe on Wh tee | is momenta light step was heard at the thresh- 
® men TEENS WER OF & ener andl on she ; hold, and what was William Leslie’s surprise to behold 
sufficiently recovered, a carriage was procured, and before him the lovely girl he had saved from death the 
he departed with her, regretting greatly that he was) preceding day. Blushing, she immediately, and before 


deprived of the opportunity of beholding the savior of | the gentleman had time to introduce William, proceeded 
his niece's life. ; to thank him for,her life. 
— ws ‘ How is this, niece 7’ asked Mr. Walton. 


CHAPTER VI. ‘It was he, uacle, who yesterday saved me,’ she said, 


On the morning after the event related in the fore- | with downcast eyes. 


going chapter, the young man again left his lodgings; ‘Tears of gratitude started to the uncle’s eyes. 
; Then, Gerirude, we both owe to him—’ 


and bent his steps up the street. As he went along, } Pe - sy 
his eyes took notice of every carriage that passed | = ; ME Balk me be? — — enags 
him, asthough he would fain Behold the lovely gir! | = . Spies O66 ofamily mane. 
; ; ; ‘Clarendon,’ was the reply. 

he had rescued. Yes, her image haunted him con-'  , Cl ; : ‘<7? 

verte aredon ? Do you know ought of this purse, Miss ? 
stantly. She had been in histhoughtsall the preced- | 2.1.0.4 he putting one in -her hand 
: , as . : 
ing day, and he had dreamed of her by night, and ‘T do,’ said she, as after examining it she handed it to 
now he wished he could but behold her again. But it) Mr. Walton, ‘Uncle,do you remember your gift ? ’ 


~~ 


AN Oe 










was vain. Many bright eyes beamed from the taste-' Astonishment was depicted in the countenance of ‘ 
ful equipages upon his beautiful form as they whirled | each. They knew the purse, butrecollected but dimly e 
by; but those mild blue orbs that bad looked so | how it had passed from their possession. “i 
sweetly upon him the day before, were invisible. ‘| have it now,’ cried Mr. Walton suddenly, ‘itis the 
He arrived at length before an elegant mansion, | °"® YO" 5° generously gave te little beggar boy on 
and taking a card from his pocket, looked first up- | Row Veur's Gay manny — 
‘ /  *£ Yes, ves,’ said Gertrude, ‘now [ remember; | little | 
on it, aod then at the plate upon the door; then | ones "9 : | 
‘ p , expected to see it again. 
mounting the marble steps, he pulled at the silver | ‘ Perhaps you as little expected to see him to whom , 
handled bell. In an instant the servant answered | you gave it,’ said William, ‘1 and the little beggar boy =< 
the summons. | ply ] 
*Does Mr. Walton reside here?’ iuquired the | We will pass over the mingled astonishment and ( 
young tan. pleasure of the parties, and only notice briefly the t 
* Yes sir, will you walk in?’ ' events of his life, as he related to Mr. Walton and g 
‘The elegantly furnished parlor into which he was his niece. € ( 
| ushered bespoke the wealth of the inmates. His mother, who with a brot cre the only chiid- = ° 
‘Your name, sir, if you please ?’ said the servant. ren of a rich merchant of New York, had married against H 
her father’s consent, and was by him disowned. Her : 


‘ He is unacquainted with my name ; take this to him,’ 
answered the young man handing him the card. 
The servant departed, and in a few moments footsteps 


, brother, who dearly loved her, essayed to dispel lier 
' father’s anger but 1t was unavailing. “She and her |ws- 


were heard in the entry, and then 4 gentlemen of some and removed to Vermont, and her brother heard 0 
forty years or more, éntered the apartment. Hestooda more of them. In a year or two afterwards the old yer: 


second near the threshold, and steadfastly regarded the | tleman died, leaving all his fortune to his son, who 
’ would fain have sought his sister out, and shared with B® q 


features of dis visitor; then stepping towards him witha | 
hasty pace, he grasped the young man’s hand with a_ her his riches, but he knew not where to seek her. In 
warmth that told he was no unwelcome guest. , the mean while bad fortune seemed to pursue his sister & 


\ 
‘ Welcome, welcome,’ said he, ‘a thousand welcomes, | and her husband. Two children had been born to tiem. 
Had 1 an hundred tongues, they could not give cufficient | William the hero of our story, anda daughter; the latter , 
t 


Seep PME inte. 
po] . 


welcome to the noble preserver of mylife. John,’ he had died when she wasabout two years old. Sickness 
' and other casualities reduced them greatly, and the: 


continued, summoning the servant, ‘bid your mistress | 
come hither.’ > thought that if they could but get back again 
* And now,’ said he to the young man, ‘allow me to ’ their mative city, they might get some assistance from © 
inquire to whom | am indebted for preservation from a) Mr, Léstie’s father who by this time probably had relen- 
watery grave.’ ted. But Mr. Leslie did not live to see New Yor’ 
‘ You set too high a value apon my poor services, sir. Grief and care had undermined his health, and he died 


My name is William Leslie, nephew of Charles Rieh- ere they had made their journey. Mrs. Leslie was ther 
ardron of New York.’ sick and died, as we haveseen, in poverty, Woillin 
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had often heard her speak of her grandfather, and uncle, 


and after having her buried with part of the money he | 


received from Gertrude, he journeyed by the aid of the 
remainder, to New York, and sought out his uncle, who 
received him with a father’s kindness, and when he died 
me him his heir. 

‘And now,’ said William, ‘I will everbless the day 
when I became the possessor of this purse.’ 

Reader! need 1 prolong my'story ? Tween not. You 
have po doubt already guessed what happened next ; that 


ater a courtship there was a declaration of love, and af- . 


ter a declaration of love a marriage, and that to some 

more important thing, a marriage feast. You are per- 

feetly right. B. 
MidVebury, 13 +5. 











GRECIAN HISTORY. 2 


What is more interesting than the history 
of the Greeks? At first a small nation, they | 
gradually rose by their heroism and valor, | 
il at last, under Alexander, they conquered | 
Persia, and nearly all the world which was ' 
then known. While studying the history of | 
their rise and decline, though we see many | 
examples of fickleness and ingratitude, in| 
banishing or putting to death their greatest 
benefactors, we find that no people had grea- ; 
ter patriotism. Among them, the arts and | 
sciences were first cultivated, and all noble | 
and generous actionsawere fostered and en-— 
couraged. Sparta could boast of her war- 
riors and ber power by land, Athens, of her 
philosophers and of the strength of her na- 
vy. History does not afford an instance of | 
heroism more noble than that of Leonidas, | 
who with three hundred Spartans under his | 
command, defended the pass of Thermopy- 
le against the whole Persian army, for three 
days, resolving rather to die than to disobey 
the laws of his country. Philosophy was) 
greatly esteemed among the Athenians. 
One of their prinegpal philosophers was Soc- | 
rates, who had clea¥er ideas of the nature of | 
God and of the immortality of the soul, than | 
any other Grecian philosopher. He was. 
condemned to die by poison, upon an accu-— 
sation of endeavoring to introduce new Gods | 
and of corrupting the youth of his time by 
teaching false doctrinés. 

The laws of the two states, Athens and ; 
Sparta, were the chief means of forming their | 
characters. The Spartans, were a nation 
whose principal business was war; their | 
laws doubtless were formed with the inter-. 
tion.to make them brave and heroic, though | 
the domestic virtues were despised. The | 
laws of Athens were formed by Solon, who | 
endeavored to promote commerce among 
them. And though this nation could boast 
of her greatness and valor, yet she worship- 
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15 
ed numerous idols, and was destined to fall 
from the superiority which it so long assumed 
over every other nation. From the time of 
Alexander, the Grecian states gradually de- 
clined from their former heroism and valor 
and were conquered by the Romans, Greece 
becoming a province of Rome under the 
name of Achaia. The history of Greece 
constantly presents new scenes to the mind 
in its wars and changes, which are more in- 
teresting than those of any other ancient na- 
H. O. N. 
Haverhill, Mass. 








WINTER AND AGE. 
Grey Winter loveth silence. He is old, 
And liketh not the sporting of the lambs, 
Nor the shrill song of birds, It irketh him 
To hear the forest melodies ; though still 
He giveth license to the ruffain winds, 
That, with black forehead and distended cheeks, 
Mutter hoarse thunders on their wrecking path, 


He lays his finger on the lip of streams, 
And they are ice, and stays the merry foot 
Of the slig!.t runlet, as it leapeth down, 
Terrace by terrace, from the mountain’s head. 
He silences the purling of the brook, 
That told his tale in gentle Summer’s ear, 
All the day long reproachless, and doth bid 
Sharp frosts chastise and chain it, till it shrink 
Abash'd away. 
He sits with wrinkled face, 

Like some old grandsire, ill at ease, who shuts 
The noisy trooping of the children out, 
And, drawing nearer to the pleasant fire, 
Doth settle on his head the velvet cap, 
And bless his stars for quiet, once again. 
Stern Winter drives the truant fountain back 

\ ‘To the dark caverns of imprisoning earth, 
And dead‘neth, with his drifted snows, the sou nd 
Of wheel and foot-tramp. 


Thus it is with man, 
When the chill winter of his life draws on. 
The ear doth loathe the sound that erst it loved, 
Or, like some moody hermit, bar the door, 
Though sweetest tones solicit it in vain, 
The eye grows weary of the tarnished scenes 
And old wind-shaken tapestries of time, 
While all the languid senses antedate 
The Sabbath of the tomb. 
The echoing round 

Of giddy pleasures, where his heart in youth 
Disported eagerly—the rushing tread 
Of the great, gorgeous world. are naught to him, 
Who, as he journéycth to a clime unknown, 
W ould to the skirts of holy silence cling, 
And tet ali sounds and symphonies of earth 
Fall, like a faded vestment, from the soul. 

, L. S$. 

Ilartford. 
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BRADPOrRdD 


BRADFORD, VT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

On the opposite page we present our readers with 
an engraving representing a portion of the falls neur 
the mouth of Wait’s River, and also a small portion 
of Bradford Village as it appeared some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. With the exception of the water- 
fall, searcely a vestige of what is here represented in 
the engraving, now remains; so wonderful have been 
the changes of time! We intend, next spring, when 
the landscape will present a better view, to procure 
a new and original design of this portion of our vil- 
lage, and have it engraved, in order to give our read- 
ers a correct view of itspresent appearance. If we 
succeed to our wishes, the engraving will be a splen- 
did embellishment to the Gem, and materially add to 
its interest and worth. 
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| Baptists under Elder Rice. 
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, nothing extravagant or unnatural in this narration: 
and if the town cannot give a more satisfactory ac- 


count of the origin of this name to the river, it may 
stand for a true one. 

The first grist-mill in the town was built by John 
Peters, in 1772, and stood on the North side of 
Wait’s River, just above the present bridge on the 
great river road, ‘The first saw-mill was built by 
Benjamin Baldwin, Esq., in 1774, and stood on 
Wait’s river where Baldwin’s mills now stand. The 
first meeting-house in town was built in 1791, by the 
The second meeting- 
house was built by the Congregationalists, in 1793, 
who settled the Rev, Gardner Kellogg, Sept. 1795, 
and dismissed him in 1809. In 1815, Rev. Silas 


McKeen was settled over the church, and, although 
, he twice left, he was for the third time recalled, and 


From different sources we have gathered some par- ) 


ticulars respecting the early history of Bradford, 
which we give below: 


the fact that three thousand acres of the town were 
first granted by New-York to Sir Harry Moore, and 
afterwards conveyed by him to thirty settlers. In 
1708 the name of the tewn was changed to Bradford, 
by an act of Legislature, in order to have the names 
and locations of Haverhill and Bradford, on either 
side of the Connecticut, correspond with the same 


to have been inhabited by Indians. 


towns, on opposite sides of the Merrimac, in Massa- | 
chusetts. ‘This town was first settled by John Hos- : 


mer, in 1765, near the mouth of Wait’s r iver. 


There is a tradition, related by Esquire Peters, the : 


present Town Clerk of Bradford, which goes to ac- 
count for the name of Wait being given to the princi- 
pal river of the town. 

It states that a man by the name of Wait belonged 
to Col. Roger’s party, which marched to the St. Fran- 


to Bradford, Wright uncertook to sustain a fast of 
‘forty days. 


cois in 1759; that thig man and some others, in their | 


hasty retreat, came Upon the northern branch of 


Wait’s River, and in a famishing state, they fcllowed | 
y ‘‘forty days” h 
Just as they enter- { but long before his ‘‘ forty days”’ had expired, he 


i it and one or two others | “a ty : 
primp cok oe ear et igre seal a“ return to his home and get his wife to prepare him a 


dt in advance of the rest, aud see if. 
proposed to go on in advan peweyetartioes 


down this river in quest of game. 


they could not find something to satisfy their hunger. 
They had not gone but one or two miles before they 


tisfied thei -) ; 
gs pr has moa | oa sable Povey Tied , did not return to the mountain, and abandoned his 
tree for the relief of their suffering companions in the | tat aal 
rear; and that they might know who killed the deer, | by the name Wright's Mogntain. 
Wait cut his name in the bark of the tree in which | 
the meat hang, When the rear came up, and found | 


the rich supply of food in readiness for them, they | ; 
_ ‘here. Mr. Wilson succeeded in bringing his globes 


toa high degree of perfection, and, with his sona, 


expressed their gratitude to Wait by giving his name 


to the stream they were then upon, and designed it | 
as aremembrancer in all after-time, of the deliver- 
ance which was there wrought for them. 
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is the present pastor. 
The meadows of this town, which skirt the Con- 
necticut, have ever been deemed of the first quality. 


Bradford was originally called Moretown, from ’ And, in fact, there is no waste iand in the town, if 
> J ‘ 


we except thirty or forty acres on Wright’s Mountain. 
This mountain is situated in the north-west part of 
the town, and in it is a cave called the * Devil’s 
Den.’’ It has several apartments, and is supposed 


this mountain is said to have originated from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

Two of the early settlers of the Connecticut val- 
ley, named Sleeper and Wright, first located them- 
selves in Newbary, but on account of religious dis- 
sensions they soon removed into Bradford, and in- 
deed were only preceded by John Hosmer in the first 
settlement of the town. Sleeper and Wright profes- 
sed to be Quaker preaehers, and after they came in- 


He withdrew to the cave above alluded 
to, and, that he might gird himself for his conflict 
with hunger, he procured a strap with forty holes in 
it and was to buckle himself up one hole each day ; 


became so pressed with hunger that he concluded to 
Just as he was about to satiate his 
hunger with the supper his wife had prepared for 


him, in came Sleeper. Finding himself caught, he 


fast. From that time, this elevation has been known 


The first artificial globes ever manufactured in the 


United States, were made in this town about the 
year 1812, by Mr. James Wilson, still a resdient 


eventually established a manufactory for them at Al- 


There is, bany on an extensive scale. 


The name of 
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‘The water-power in this town ranks among the for forwardness and self-importance as })\, 
best in the state, and we only need the construction brother was for severity. Whatever mich: 
of a rail-road through the town, which is now ina. be the causes of complaint, they became co 
fair prospect of execution, to bring this water-power _ irksome to him, that he absconded from Box. 
into greater requisition. ; ton, and offered himself as journeyman prin. 

The carly history of the town is replete with in- , er in Philadelphia. The account of his fir; 
interest, but our limits will not allow us farther to | Visit to that city, affords a striking contrast {o 
extend this sketch on the, present occasion. Should his success In after life. — was,” says he, 
we succeed according to our expectations in procur- “in my working dress, which was covered 


ing an engraving of the village, we will then give | with dirt, and sy pockets er stuffed with 
some particulars of the present appearance and con- | Shirts and stockings. Fatigued and hungry, 
dition of the place. , with very little money in his purse, he roam. 
s /ed along the streets until he meta child with 

: aol ‘a loaf of bread. He eagerly inquired where 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. it was bought, and having the baker's poin:. 


¢ 


Few individuals have been as useful to | ed out to him, he purchased three large rolls, 
mankind as Benjamin Franklin; and very ‘which he devoured as he walked along 
few even in this happy land, where the path ' through the principal streets. After this re. 
to honorable distinction is ever open to tal- } freshment, he followed a crowd of well dres. 
ents, industry and integrity, have experienced | sed people, who were all going the same way, 
n greater reverse of fortune. In very early } and soon found himself in the interior of a 
life he served as apprentice to a tallow chand- } Quaker meeting-house. It happened to be 
Jer; but he soon found that cutting wicks } one of the Friend’s silent meetings, and Mr. 
and filling moulds, would never satisfy his} Franklin soon fell into a profound sleep 
strong and inquisitive mind. He hada great | Such was his first introduction to the city o/ 
predilection fora sailor's life. He was eager; Philadelphia: where his shrewdness and 
te see mankind under all the variety of ap-} talent for business soon made him a distin. 
pearances, which manners, habits and cos-} guished citizen. The great cause of Dr. 
tume have given them. A spirit of enter-} Franklin’s rise in the world was his habits of 
prise was the first trait of character which } close observation upon men and things. His 
developed itself very strongly. He read with } attention was always wide awake, always in- 
eagerness accounts of cabin boys, who had} terested in whet was around him. This led 
become admirals; of chimney sweepers con- | him to invent his metallic kite, with silken 
verted into mayors of London; of scholars } cords, to draw lightning down from the heav- 
poet and secluded in early life, whose names ens ;.this led him to apply his knowledge to 
rave gone down to posterity, followed by aja practical use, by the introduction of light- 
Jong wake of glory; and of rustic clerks, ning rods ; and to this we owe the sententious 
who by some fortunate venture at sea, had} wisdom which everywhere pervades his wr- 
amassed a splendid fortune. Had his father} tings. Perhaps economy was a still more 
encouraged bis propensity for a sea-faring! striking trait of his character than shrewd 
life, he probably would have been an indus-} discrimination. Every thild has read the 
trious sailor, a skilful pilot, and an economi- : story of the dear-bought whistle ; and mos! 
eal and judicious captain. Luckily for him, | children have probably figured to themselves 
however, Mr. Franklin thought best to thwart : how Benjamin Franklin looked, when he 

? 


—~ 
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his boyish inclinations ; anJ he lived to show } went home piping in the merriment of his 
all these qualities in the character of a phi- ; heart, and thinking how his brothers and sis- 
losopher and statesman. | ters would envy him the noisy plaything, and 

The avidity with which he read all the} then his look of disappointment and vexation, 
books that came in his way, induced his fath- } when every one in the house laughed at his 
er to bind him as an apprentice to an elder purchase, and told him he had paid “ too dear 
son, who was then a printer in Boston. In for his whistle.” This lesson seems to have 
this trade he made rapid proficiency, and was | made a deep impression upon him ; for econ- 
soon very useful to his brother; unfortunate- omy was the spirit breathed from all his ac- 
ly however, they could not agree together. } tions and all his writings. He was frugal in 
Benjamin had published some verses, &c., in} his own expenses, frugal in his system 0! 
his brother's newspaper, which met with con- | politics, and frugal even in his words. Thus 
siderable praise. This flattered his youthful ; instead of saying that it is difficult for a man 
vanity, and according to his own account of} deeply in debt to be independent in his in- 
their disagreement, he was as much to blame tecrity, and to avoid flattering the rich, he 
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says with peculiar brevity, * It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.” Yet his econ- | 
omy seems to have had no tinge of mean- 
ness. He was always willing to lend mon- 
ey to these who were entering life destitute ; 
and when those people were able and willing 
to pay him, he would often say, “ Lend it to 
the first poor tradesman you find, who is in- 
dustrious and honest, and tell him to lend it 
to another, as soon as he is able to pay it. 
In this way, with a small sum of money, I 
shall do good to the end of time.” ; 
This extraordinary man was born in Bos- 

ton, in a house which formerly stood where 
the Commission Ware House, in Milk street, 
now stands ; and he always said that he owed 
his thirst for knowledge entirely to the good 
education he received from the free grammar 
schools of that intelligent city. It was Dr. 
Franklin’s misfortune to have associated in 
early life with some uuprincipled characters, 
and to haye read pernicious books. It is im- 
possible to go througtrthe temptations of life, | 
with any degree of safety, without the pro- 
tection of religious principle. Hence we find 
this learned man bitterly regretting in his old: 
age the errors of his misguided youth. Let | 
this teach the young that they cannot be too | 
careful in the choice ef their companions and | 
their books. And if the laugh of the gay 
and fashionable, should ever make industry 
and economy appear like contemptible virtues, | 


~_— 


let them remember that Benjamin Franklin, : 
a poor, hard working mechanic, became by 
means of these very virtues, a philosopher, 
whose discoveries were useful and celebrated | 
throughout Europe. If they grow weary of | 
application, and despise frugality, let them | 
think of a dirty printer boy, eating his roll of | 
dry bread in the streets of Philadelphia, af- | 
terwards ambassador to the Court of France, 
welcomed tothe most splendid of Parisian | 
saloons; and his gray hairs crowned with a. 
wreath of laurel by the young and fair of that 
enthusiastic nation. : 
The. following are the terms in which the | 
Demosthenes of the French - Revolution, ' 
Mirabeau, speaks of our venerated Franklin: 
Onthe morning after the intelligence of 
the death of Franklin reached Paris, when 
the assembly was convened, Mirabeau rose | 
and spoke as follows: ‘Franklin is dead! 
The genius that freed America and poured 
a flood of light over Europe, bas returned to. 
the bosom of the Divinity. The sage whom. 
two worlds claim as their own, the man for’ 
whom the history of science and tie history of 


empires contend with each other, held, with- 


out doubt, a high rank in the human race. 





only in the funeral panegyries. 


' writing so much on a single leaf. 
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Too long have political cabinets taken formal 
note ofthe death of those who were great, 
' Too long 
has the etiquette of courts prescribed hypo- 
critical mourning. Nations should wear 


mourning only for their benefactors. The 


representatives of nations should commend 
to their homage none but the heroes of hu- 
manity. The congress has ordered through- 
out the United States a mourning for one 
month for the death of Franklin ; and at this 
moment America is paying this tribute of 
veneration and gratitude to one of the fram- 
ers of her constitution. Antiquity would 
have raised altars to the mighty genius who 
to the advantage of mankind—compassing in 
his mind the heavens and the earth—was 
able to restrain alike thunderbolts and tyrants. 
Europe, enlightened and free, owes at least a 
token of remembrance and regret to one of 
the greatest men who ever engaged in the 
service of philosophy and liberty. I propose 
that it be decneed, that the national assembly, 
during three days, shall wear mournimg for 
Benjamin Franklin. 


——— eo o . —— 


Tue Heart.—A modern writer thus 


, beautifully treats of that “ harp of a thousand 


strings,” the human heart :-— 


“ What an odd thing experience is ! now 


turning over so rapidly the book of life, now 


We hear 


of the head turning gray in 4 single night— 
the same change passes over the human 
heart. Affection is the tyrantof a woman, 
and only bids her to the banquet to suspend 
a cutting sword over her head, which a word, 
a look may call down to inflict the wound 
that strikes to the death, or heals bat with a 
scar. Could we fling back the veil which 
nature and society alike drew over her feel- 
ings, how much of sorrow—unexpected be- 


cause unexpressed—would be found! how 


many a young and beating heart would show 
disappointment graven on the inmost core! 
what a historv of vain hopes, gentle endeav- 
ors, and anxieties and mortifications, laid 
bare! There is one phrase continually oc- 
curring in conversation—* O, a woman never 


‘marries the man to whem she was first at- 
tached.” 


How often—how lightly is this 
said! how little thought given to the world 
of suffering it involves! Checked by cir- 
cumstances—abandoned from necessity, the 
early attachment may depart with the early 
enthusiasm which youth brings, but leaves 
not.” 
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A Gem,—The Charlestown Courier, alluding to of beauty as a thing to be chiseled from marble or 
the poems of Amelia, of the Louisville Journal, says | wrought out on canvas, speculate as we may upon 
that Moore himself never conceived a more exquisite | its colors aud its outlines, what is it but an intellectu- 
fancy than the following : al abstraction, after all? The heart feels a beauty 


The twilight hovrs, like birds flew by , of another kind; looking through the outward envi- 
rf _ ronment, it discovers a deeper and more real loveli- 


As lightly and as free ; 
/ness.”” 


Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 





Ten thousand on the sea; 
For every wave with dimpled face, ; 

That leaped up in the air, | 
Had caught a star in its embrace 

And held it trembling there. 


BACHELORISM UNNATURAL. 


Men may say what they will, but we know that 
there can never be a paradise without some daughter 
_of Eve within it, and home is only a place to eat and 

, drink, and sit and sleep in, without the hallowing 
GOOD LOOKING. charms of woman’s presence. Men may say what 

A book, recently published, contains a specific for | they will about the jovial freedom of Liberty Halls, 
making homely girls look handsome, and handsome | jy many a weary, joyless hour passes within them; 
girls to look still handsomer. We quote a portion | many a discontented, peevish, snarling feeling is ex- 
for the benefit of our lady readers, young and old : ‘perienced; many a vacaum of heart and thought, 

‘** Handsome is, that handsome does—hold up } many a comfortless, rainy day, many along winter 
your heads, girls !,’ was the language of Primrose in | evening, when the ticking of the clock is the only 
the play, when addressing her daughters. The | sound, and that does but echolike the knell of de- 
worthy matron was right. Would that my female | parted moments, that might have been joyous if spent 
readers, who are sorrowing foolishly because they | iy cheerful companionship. And then, for the lonely 
are got in all respects like Dubufe’s Eve, or that } old bachelor to come into his dwelling wet and wea- 


( 


a ‘ : ’ >) . 4 . ; 
statue of the Venus ‘which enchants the world, ‘ry, without a creature to welcome him with either a 





could be persuaded to listen to her. What is good- 
looking, as Vlorace Smith remarks, but looking 
good? 
Be good, be womanly, be gentle—generous in your 
sympathies, heedfal of the well-being of all around 
you, and my word for it, you will not lack kind 
words of admiration. 
tions will gather about you. Never mind the ugly 
reflection which your glass may give you. That 
mirror has no heart. But quite another picture is 
» coos on the retina of human sympathy. There the 
beauty of holiness, of parity, of that inward grace 
‘wihseh passeth show,’ rests over it, softening and 
me) owing its featares, just as the full, calm moon- 
ly melts those of a roagh landscape into harmoni- 
ous loveliness." 
repeat after Primrose. 
ery mother’s daughter of you can be beautiful. You 
can envelope yourselves in an atmosphere of moral 
and intelleetual beauty, through which your other- 
wise plain faces will look forth like those of angels. 
Beautifal to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold of a Nor- 
thern winter, seemed the diminutive, smoke-stained 
women of Lapland, who wrapped him in their fars, 
and ministered to his necessities with kindness and 
gentle words of compassion. Lovely to the home- 
sick heart of Park seemed the dark maids of Sego, 
as they sang theirlow and simple song of welcome 
beside hie bed, and sought to comfort the white 
stranger, who had ‘no mother to bring him milk, 
and no wife to grind him corn.’ Oh! talk as we may 


Loving and pleasant associa- 


‘Hold up your heads, girls!’ 1. 
Why should you not? Ev- | 


( 


word or asmile, or a single gleam of pleasure to 
; brighten the place, nobody to consult his tastes and 
} comfort, nobody to prattle to him, to tell him the 
} gossip of the neighborhood, and to link his sympa- 
| tales and his interests with the surrounding people; 
nobody to double his joys and halve his sorrows; no- 
: body to nurse him if he be sick, to console him if he 
: be sorrowful; and then as time creeps on and age 
, overtakes him, to hear no joyful prattler near him, 
‘no dimple-smiling girls, no stalwart, hopeful boys, in 
, whose youth and enjoyment he might be young and 
: happy again; and at last to leave none behind to Ia- 
| ment him—heigho ! Nature will not suffer her laws 


‘to be violated with impunity, and natare never de- 
signed that men should be old bachelors. 


— 





WiLBeRrorce, the elegant statesman and phi- 
‘lanthropist, ascribes his continuance in life for so 
; long a time, under such a pressure of labors, in no 
; small degree to the conscientious and habitual obser- 
vance of the divinely appointed day of rest. ‘Oh, 
what a blessed day,’? he says, “is the Sabbath, 
which allows us a precious interval wherein to pause, 
to come out from the thicket of worldly concerns, 
and give ourselves up to heavenly objects. Observa- 

tion aud my own experience have convinced me, 
that there is a special blessing on the right employ- 
ment of these. intervals. One of their prime objects, 
in my judgment, is, to strengthen our impressions of 


invisible things, and to induce a habit of living much 


under their influence .”’ 
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THE GREEN 


THE NEW YEAR. 


In those long passed days and joy-wiaged hours 


When childhood’s path of moss and flowers 
In gay and velvet beauty met 

These tender and unwandering feet, 

To this quick heart and restless eye, 

How slowly went the moments by, 

How far 1 thought that shore must be 
Which meets thy waves—Eternity ! 


Bat now—that manhood’s shadier years, 
And sterner thoughts, and deeper tears, 
And harder lot—that dims the shine 

Of ardent soul and brow—are mine— 
Swift as the arrow from the bow 

Of Switzer on his mountain’s brow— 
As Swallow on its dewy wing 

Careers above the wave of Spring— 

As Joy’s first sunbeams flit above 

The youthful heart baptized in Love, 
Time bears me on, through “ cloud and ray,” 
Q’er Being’s dim, untrodden way ! 


Let us with hearts of praise and prayer 

Welcome to life, this new-born year. 

And het its infant hours be blest 

With sunny smiles and quiet rest ;— 

For oh! its grayer age shall see 

Grim sights of wrong and misery ;— 

Its cheeks now soft with vermie! down 

With wrinkling tears shall be o’erstrown, 

And its fair feet andsnowy wings 

Shall crimson in the heart’s warm springs ! 

While many a fair and lovely one 
Beneath its eye shall slowly fade, 

And mournfully—but not alone— 

On Earth’s last couch of sleep be laid, 
And it shall view that cloud of gloom 
Which hovers round the hearth of Home 

When one is called away, 

The tear that fills the parent’s eye— 
The sister’s andthe brother’s sigh—-- 
The child thatcannét play! 


Oh! at his awful threshold here--- 

This mile-stone in our brief career--- 

Let all resolve to seek that Path 

Which sweetens life and brightens death, 
That way which followers stoop to show 
A blessing to a child of wor--- 

Who ask their failing strength renewed 
To battle for the true and good. 


Oh! Thou who knowest man is frail 

As leaves that strew the autumn gale--- 
Who knowest of his hourly strife 
With all the ills that darken life, 
Thy Spirit through this budding year 
Pour on Thy blinded children here! 


January \st, 1846. 
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Of all the amusements that can possibly be ima- 
| gined for a hard working man, after a day’s teil or 


_ in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an enter- 
; taining newspaper. It relieves his home of its dull- 


/ ness or its sameness, which in nine cases out of ten 
5 


is what drives him to the ale-house, to his own ruin 
_ and his family’s. It transports himself into a gayer 
‘and livélier, and more diversified and interesting 
} scene : and while he evjoys himself there, he may 
forget the evils of the present moment fully as much 
; as if he were ever so drunk; and the great advantage 
of finding himself the next day with his money in 
‘his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and 
' comforts for himself and family without a headache. 


} Nay, it accompanies him in his next day’s work, and 
| if the paper he has been reading be anything above 
; the very idlest end lightest, it gives him something 
' to think of besides the mechanical drudgery of his 
}every day occupation—something he can enjoy 
| while absent, and look forward with pleasure to re- 


turn to. 


pai nile 
| A FACT FOR 'THE MILLION. 
Every man in difliculty, poverty or despondency, 
| should think, when at the very verge of utter Ges- 
} pair, that there are others in the world worse off 
than himself, who are happy and contented. A stri- 
| king illustration of this fact occarred for the edifiea- 
} tion of a friend of oursa month since: 
| ‘I was,’’ said he, out of business entirely, I bad 
| exhausted all methods, the exercise of which was 
likely to procure employment. I was walking down 
Broadway with a solitary sixpence in my pocket, and 
| hunger gnawing at my vitals, in that desperate mode 
' which may be properly termed partial insanity, and 
in the fullness of my woe was absolutely contempla- 
ting suicide, when a collection of people gathered 
> about the door of a princely mansion, diverted my 
| attention. I beheld a decripid old man, bent double 
with age, and so feeble thattwo curly domestics 
' were, with their united strength, aiding his trembling 
| and uncertain steps. He was nearly blind, quite 
' deaf, and I was told, possessed, to a limited extent 
only, the faculties of taste and smell, He was tak- 
} ing his customary morning walk, hobbting . from the 
| door of his dwelling to the nearest corner.’ 
The man alluded to was the famous millionaire, 
Astor, about whom books have been written, ahd 
' newspaper paragraphs innumerable concocted. 
‘<I thought,”’ said our friend, ‘‘that 1, with “my 
single sixpence, was in a glorious situation, compar- 
ed with that of the individual before me, and I went 
my way with a beaming countenance and a lightened 
heart, thanking heaven for the health and strength 1 
then enjoyed, but had despised. I bave never des- 


paired since.”’ 
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“ CROSS FOLKS.” ? 

It is notan uncommon thing to have it 
whispered in this or that neighborhood, that 
such aman is “cross in his family.” 
one knows how itis exactly. 
in manners, constitutionally full of good 
feeling, and from principle benevolent, yet 
he is “cross.” 


“ cross.” 


a little upon this matter; and we have asked | 
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No ; 
Genilemanly | 
any one, in such a way as that the mind 
shall be kept equable and the heart undis- 
Some of his friends say he > 
is, his servants will swear to it, something of | 
an irritable temperament shows itself now 
and then elsewhere, and the man is setdown | 
We have sometimes, in moments | 
when we had nothing else to do, speculated | | 


ourselves whether it were possible, if he i 
thing were locked to,to show how it might | 


be, that the poor man is_ suffering, 


palliatives for his conduct. 
to ourselves, “ What if it should appear, on 
examination, that the man is naturally one of 
the .kindest and most 


manhood ; that he had the quickest sensibil- 
ity, a mind ever open to see beauty every- 


where about him, and a heart to feei it—and 


generous men in 


the world; that he bore this character in | 
boyhood, through youth, and in incipient 


if not al- 
together unjustly, yet where there are great ' 
We have said ° 


“~~ 


ists any iia he must mot Le disturbed by 
the ten thousand nettles that an all-wise 
Providence has scattered along the little by- 
paths of private life; and for whom things 
must be arranged at home, if they must for 


turbed. 

But now let us suppose that from some 
cause or other—we will not say what—there 
és that in his family exactly calculated to net- 
tle and disturb this same nervous and 
diseased mind. Suppose him poor, and yet 
his expense is large ; independent in feel- 
ing, but dependent by necessity ; fond of or- 
der in the household, but yet has a sick com- 
panion, perfect in heart and spirit, but yet 
physically incapable of securing this; oyer- 
whelmed with visitors, whose tastes and hab- 


its are no more like his than chalk to Dutch 


, cheese, or visited by poor relations, who, 
true to the nature of the case, must have all 
his notice, and thank you for nothing : now 
suppose all this, or forty other things we 


‘might easily sum up if we had time, were 
/some combination to meet in the circum- 


ve walks amid the beautiful things of the | 


carth one of those who find even amid inan- 
pmate ereation objects of truth and wonder, 


§ 
) 
q 


and hear lessons of purity and peace; but | 
for the last few years of his life, subtle dis- 


ease has been preying upon and undermin- | 


‘with a little more compassion on 


stances of this same individual—the very 
things to make him cross—and where is the 
man, woman, or child, who would not look 
this 
“cross man in his family,” or perhaps judge 
with a little softer judgment on his weak- 
/ness and deficiencies? Now let it not be 


ing a naturally sturdy constitution, “ playing | | supposed we apologize fer sin in any shape 
the deuce” with that most complicated of all or for any of the little deformities of socia! 


things, the nervous system, and through that Jife. 


All wrong is blameable. Yet is there 


nervous system thus praying upon that natu- | ; not that, often out of the way ofthe w orld’s 
tally most delicate mind and heart, preparing , eyes, in the conditions of men, which brings 
him exactly to feel most, and ina painful down our harsh judgments om them like 
way, all the little annoyances of daily life. | thanderbolts- when they ought rather to fall 
And now suppose in addition to all this, he jn the shape of the dews of heavenly for- 
is one still confined to business ; and to make _ _giveness—and which would, if we look for 


the case still more striking, suppose his oc- | 
cupation a daily tax on the brain, either in a 
profession, or, what is perhaps worse, in the 
uncomfortable elevation of a daily caterer 
for other men’s noddles, in the shape of au-— 
thor or editor, and where, if the thing ex.» 


it, rather inspire with feelings of ‘benevo- 
lence, yes, even lore, where possibly we have 


only indulged in those of distrust and resent- 
ment? 
this: and as we are among those Who are 


trying to think for the good as well as the 
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amusement of our readers, we have picked 
up these few truths passing along one morn- 
ing to our Office, and we scratch them down 
«for the benefit of all those whom it may 


concern.” 





LONGEVITY. 


The means known, so far, of promoting 
longevity, have been usually concentrated in 
short, pithy sayings—as, “ Keep your head 
cool and your feet warm”—‘ work much 
and eat little,” &c,.: just ifthe whole science 
of human life could be summed-~-up and 
brought out in a few words, while its great 
principles were kept out of sight. One of} 
the best of these sayings is the one given by } 
an Italian in his hundred and sixteenth year, | 
who being asked the means of his living so. 
long, replied with that improvisation for 


; 


which his country is remarkable :— 


« Con mangiar brocoli, 
Portar a i pedi zoccoli, 
Jn tetto capallo, 
Pochi pensieri in cervello.’’ 


‘¢ When hungry, of the best I eat, 
And dry and warm I keep my feet; 
I screen my head from sun and rain, 
And let few cares perplex my brain.’’ 


the matter : Every man is born with a cer- 
tain stock of vitality, which cannot be in-' 
creased, but may be husbanded. With this. 
stock he may live fast or slow—may live ez- 
tensively or intensively—may draw his little 
amount over a large space, or narrow it into. 
a contracted one ; but when ibis stock is ex- | 
hausted, he has no more. He who lives ex- | 
tensively, drinks pure water, avoids al! in- 

flammatory diseases, exercises sufficiently ' 
but not too laboriously, indulges no exhaust- 
ing passions, feeds-on no exciting material, 
pursues no debilitating pleasures, avoids al] | 
laborious and protracted study, preserves an 
easy mind,and thus husbands his quantam | 
of vitality—will live considerably longer 
than he otherwise would do, because he lives | 
slow; while he, on the other hand, who. 
lives intensively—who beverages on liquors 

and wines, exposes himself to inflammatory | 
diseases or the causes that produce them, la- 
bors beyond his strength, visits exciting 
Scenes and indulges exhausting passions, 
lives on stimulating and highly seasoned 
food, is always debilitated by his pleasures, 
devotes himself to severe and long continued 

study, is fretfully and peevishly anxious—is 

a very poor candidate for a long life, because 
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ded; anda disease, manageable enoug 


, berth—‘* I am’on my way to Hoaven.’’ 
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he lives fast: as too intense a flame con- 
sumes rapidly the oil that supported it; and 
a fire continually blown is exhausted and 
goes out. Inthe midst of his days, he is 
surprised to find the living principle is rie 

,m 
any other case, in his case is unmanageable. 
He has beea drawing so frequently, and such 
large sums, from the bank of nature, he has 
drawn out his whole stock, and closed his 
account. 

Reader! it is by keeping these “principles 
in view, and not by any little sayings and re- 
cipes for long life, that you Jearn the great 
art, if itis an art, of longevity. It is not by 
‘keeping your head cool and your feet warm’ 
—nor ‘by working much and eating little’ 
—nor by ‘keeping the mouth shut and the 
eyes open’—nor by measuring your drink, 
weighing your food, adjusting your exercise, 


/as for a race-horse, that you are tolivea long 
life. 


It is by keeping these principles in 
view—husbanding your little stock of vitali- 


_ty, avoiding what excites and exhausts, not 


going too often to the bank, living little in 


‘much instead of much in little, living exten- 
sively, not living intensively, not living fast, 
‘but living slow; and that by submitting to 
, the principles of the gospel, you will best 


-accomplish all these 
The following is about the best theory of | 


objects, and learn, 
moreover, the art of living forever. 


—-— ---_ 


jx 7” A man named Sweeny jumped overboard 
from the steamboat Memphis, on her way to New 
Orleans, and was drowned. A note was found in his 
He mistook 
the Mississippi for the Jordan! 





3(_F> It is said that those recently employed in tak- 
ing the census of Boston, met with but three unmar- 
ried ladies, whose ages exceed thirty—taking their 
own word for it! 


3} The public printing at Washington is of more 


pecuniary value than the office of President of the 


United States. It has yielded for the last ten years a 
profit of more than $50,000 annually. 


- 0 ——— 


jc Anew York paper says that the number of 
passengers to New Orleans is immense. One ship 


carried out ‘‘ ever so many,’’ and another ‘‘ as many 
more.’’ 





}(_#” Galvanic rings are called a certain care for 
an affection of the heart. Wedding rings, in our 
opinion, are much better. 





t—# They say that colored men make good odd 
fellows, because they heep dark. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


There was « sound of mirth by the lowly hearth, 
And im lerdly mansion high; 
For the gray Old Year, in his mantle sere 
Hal folded him down to die. 
And the midnight clang of his death-knell rang 
O’er an hundred blazing pyres, 


As they gathered lim there, by the fire-light’s glare, 


To the tomb of his hoary sires. 


Yet my heart was sad ’mid the voices glad. 
For I thought on the Old Yeur’s graves— 
On the warm tears wept for the brave who slept 
In the ocean’s tide-worn caves. 

I am old!— -I am old!—There were locks of gold, 
There were cheeks that bloomed like May; 
And the bounding form, and the young heart warm, 

They have passed from my side away. 


There were eyes of light on my pathway bright, 
There were arms that round me clung; 
They sleep in the fold of the death-shroud cold, 
The tenanted tombs among. 
Where the ivy creeps, where the night-wind sweeps, 
Where battens the worm, Decay— 
They are there! they are there! 
night air 
They are beckoning me away. 
Oh! the New Year hath come from his far off home, 
O’er the frost-bound Arctic wave; 
And the ice-shod feet of his coursers fleet, 
Have swept o'er the Old Year’s grave. 
He is here! he is bere! the hale New Year! 
They have kindled an hundred fires; 
But my heart lies cold, with the Monarch old, 
In the tomb of his hoary sires. N. 





LINES FOR THE PRESENT. 


A year hath passed—a year hath severed 
Another cherished link from time, 
Another storm in life is weathered, 
And we are ploughing through our time, 
Years are rolling as the billows, 
Every moment's flying fast, 
Days are crumbling as the pillars 
Of some mighty temple past ! 


Each and all are but a solemn 
Temple built upon the soul; 
Every crumbling year a column 
Fa'len from the mighty whole. 
The Past is the departed hour 
Haunting round the ruined wall; 
The present is the ivy flower, 
Growing wildly over allt 


Cherisa fond the fullen pillar, 
And from it the lesson learn, 

Hearts are true that love the willow 
Weeping o'er the broken urn: 

The youthful year is bat the growing 
Orphan of the parent dead, 

Remember well while tears are flowing, 


Wheat road to shun and path totread! J. FE. T. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 








We still have a few of the numbera of the Gem | 


for 1845, and can furnish odd numbers that may 
be wanting to complete sets, to any who may wish. | 
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_ We recently stood by the side of a young athe). 
_ man, and. with painful emotion watched his deep ag. 
_ ony of spirit as the sounds of the damp clods of ear) 
' falling upon the coffin-lid of a loved wife met }, 
ear. We there felt all the sacredness which [; 
Johnson has accorded to tears. We saw and cop. 
fessed that they were not the marks of weakness, |), 
of power. They spoke more eloquently than tey 
thousand tongues, and withaforce not within tho 
power of words. If there were wanting any argy- 
ment to prove that man is not mortal, we would Jook 
for it in the strong convulsive emotion of the breast, 
when the soul has been deeply agitated, when the 
_ fountains of feeling are rising, and when tears are 
gushing forth in chrystal streams, 
harshly to the stricken one—weeping in si'ence ! 
| Break not the deep solemnity by rude laughter or in- 
, trusive footsteps. Despise not woman’s tears—they 
are what make heran angel. Scoff not if the stern 


Oh, speak not 


through the mid- | heart of manhood is sometimes melted to tears of 


, sympathy—they are what elevate him above the 
brute. There is a pleasure in tears—an awful pleas- 
‘ure! A great author said—** If there were none on 
' earth to shed a tear for me, I should be loth to live; 
and if no one might weep over my grave, I could 
never die in peace.’’ 


a 





GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTs.—You es- 
teem it a dreadful thing to be obliged to live with per- 
/ sons who are passionate and quarrelsome. You un- 
doubtedly jadge right ; it is like living ina house 
that is on fire. Dismiss, therefore, as soon as may 
be, all angry and wrathful thoughts. They canker 
the mind, and dispose it to the worst temper in the 
' world, that of fixed malice and revenge. Never re- 
call the ideas or ruminate upon past injuries and_pro- 
' vocations. ‘This is the amusement of many in their 
solitary hours; but they might as well play with can- 
non balls or thunderbolts. They may work them- 
selves up to distraction—to hate every thing and eve- 
ry body; and to have the temper and disposition of 
the Destroyer himself. Anger may steal into the 
heart of a wise man, but rests only in the bosoms of 
fools. Make the most candid allowances for the of- 
fender; consider his natural temper; turn your anger 
to pity; regard him as being ill of a very bad dis- 
, temper. 


ee 
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Well, reader! on the whole, we guess we ‘ve go! 
out a pretty good number to commence the volume 
with, ‘Take it ‘all in all,’’ we don’t expect it is 
quite equal to Graham, although we think and 

others say that the reading portion affords more res! 
' entertainment and sound instruction. It should be 
borne in mind, that the price is not quite as high 4s 
that of Graham, and it is most unreasonable to e- 
pect.a dollar work to equata three dollar work 
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BRADFORD, VT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


On the opposite page we present our readers with 
an engraving representing a portion of the falls near 
the mouth of Wait’s River, and also a smal! portion 
of Bradford Village as it appeared some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. With the exception of the water- 
fall, searcely a vestige of what is here represented in 
the engraving, now remains; so wonderful have been 
the changes of time! We intend, next spring, when 
the landscape will present a better view, to procure 
a new and original design of this portion of our vil- 
lage, and have it engraved, in order to give our read- 
ers a correct view of its present appearance. If we 
succeed to our wishes, the engraving will be a splen- 
did embellishment to the Gem, and materially add to 
its interest and worth. 

From different sources we have gathered sore par- 
ticulars respecting the early history of Bradford, 
which we give below: 

Bradford was originally called Moretown, from 
the fact that three thousand acres of the town were 
first granted by New-York to Sir Harry Moore, and 
afterwards conveyed by him to thirty settlers. In 


1708 the name of the town was changed to Bradford, » 


by an act of Legislature, in order to have the mantes 
and locations of Haverhill and Bradford, on either 


side of the Connecticut, correspond with the same | 


towns, On opposite sides of the Merrimac, in Massa- 
chusetts. ‘This town was first settled by Jobn Hos- 
mer, in 1765, near the mouth of Wait’sr iver. 
There is a tradition, related by Esquire Peters, the 


present Town Clerk of Bradford, which goes to ac- . 
count for the name of Wait being given to thie princi- | 


pal river of the town. 

It states that a man by the name of Wait belonged 
to Col. Roger’s party, which marched to the St. Fran- 
cois in 1759; that this man and some others, in their 
hasty retreat, came upon the northern branch of 
Wait’s River, and in a famishing state, they followed 


down this river in quest of game. Just as they enter- | 
ed what is now Bradford, Wait and one or two others | 


proposed to go on in advance of the rest, aud see if 
they could not find something to satisfy their hunger. 


They had not gone but one or two miles before they | 
shot a deer, and when they had satisfied their appe- | 
tites, they hung the rest of the savory meat upona | 


tree for the relief of their suffering companions in the 
rear; and that they might know who killed the deer, 


Wait cut his name in the bark of the tree in which | 
the meat hung. When the rear came up, and found | 


the rich supply of food in readiness for them, they 
expressed their gratitude to Wait by giving his name 
to the stream they were then upon, and designed it 
asaremembrancer in all after-time, of the deliver- 


ance which was there wrought for them. There is, 
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, nothing extravagant or unnatural in this narrations 


and if the town cannot give a more satisfactory ac- 
count of the origin of this name to the river, it may 
stand for a true one. 

The first grist-mill in the town was built by John 
Peters, in 1772, and stood on the North side of 
Wait’s River, just above the present bridge on the 
great river road, The first saw-mill was built by 
Benjamin Baldwin, Esq., in 1774, and stood on 
Wait’s river where Baldwin’s mills now stand. The 
first meeting-house in town was built in 1791, by the 
Baptists under Elder Rice. The second meeting- 
house was built by the Congregationalists, in 1798, 
who settled the Rev. Gardner Kellogg, Sept. 1795, 
and dismissed him in 1809. In 1815, Rev. Silas 
McKeen was settled over the church, and, although 
he twice left, he was for the third time recalled, and 
is the present pastor. 

The meadows of this town, which skirt the Con- 
necticut, have ever been deemed of the first quality. 

: And, in fact, there is no waste land in the town, if 
we except thirty or forty acres on Wright’s Mountain. 
This mountain is situated in the north-west part of 
the town, and in it is a cave called the * Devil’s 
Den.’’ It has several apartments, and is supposed 
to have been inhabited by Indians. The name of 
this mountain is said to have originated from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

Two of the early settlers of the Connecticut val- 
ley, named Sleeper and Wright, first located them- 
selves in Newbury, but on account of religious dis- 
-sensions they soon removed inte Bradford, and in- 
deed were only preceded by John Hosmer in the first 
settlement of the town. Sleeper and Wright profes- 
sed to be Quaker preachers, and after they came in- 
‘to Bradford, Wright undertook to sustain a fast of 

forty days. He withdrew to the eave above alluded 
to, and, that he might gird hitftself for his conflict 
with hanger, he procured a strap with forty holes in 
it and was to buckle himself up one hole each day ; 
‘but long before his ‘forty days’’-had expired, he 
became so pressed with hunger that he concluded to 


- 


‘ return to his home and get his wife to prepare him a 
good supper. Just as he was about to satiate his 
hunger with the supper his wife had prepared for 
him, in came Sleeper. Finding himself cavuglit, he 
did not return to the mountain, and abandoned his 
‘fast. From that time, this elevation has been known 
by the name Wright's Mountain. 

The first artificial globes ever manufactured in the 
United States, were made in this town about the 
year 1812, by Mr. James Wilson, still a resdient 
‘here. Mr. Wilson succeeded in bringing his globed 
toa high degree of perfection, and, with his sons, 
‘eventually established a manufactory for them at Al- 
( bany on an extensive scale. 





